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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Tue following Text and Translation of the Poetics 
form part of the volume entitled Aristotle's Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art, second edition (Macmillan 
and Co., 1898). In this edition the Critical Notes 
are enlarged, and the Translation has been care- 
fully revised. The improvements in the Translation 
are largely due to the invaluable aid I have received 
from my friend and colleague, Professor W. R. 
Hardie. To him I would express my warmest 
thanks, and also to another friend, Professor 
Tyrrell, who has most kindly read through the 
proof - sheets, ‘and talked over and elucidated 
various questions of interpretation and criticism. 
In making use of the mass of critical material 
which has appeared in recent years, especially in 
Germany, I have found it necessary to observe a 
strict principle of selection, my aim still being 
to keep the notes within limited compass. They 
are not intended to form a complete Apparatus 
Criticus, still less to do duty for a commentary. 


I trust, however, that no variant or conjectural 
Vv 
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emendation of much importance has been over- 
looked. | 

In the first edition I admitted into the text 
conjectural emendations of my own in the following 
passages :—iii. 3: xix. 3: xxi. 1: xxiv. 10: 
xxv. 4: xxv. 14: xxv. 16. Of these, one or two 
appear to have carried general conviction (in 
particular, xxiii. 1): two are now withdrawn,— 
ili. 8 and xxv. 14, the latter in favour of <olovoty> 
(Tucker). 

In the first edition, moreover, I bracketed, in 
a certain number of passages, words which I[ 
regarded as glosses that had crept into the text, 
viz. :—il. 1: vi. 18: xvu.1: xvu. 5. In vi. 18 
I now give Gomperz’s correction tév Aeyouévwr, for 
the bracketed words rév pév Aoyov of the MSS., 
and in xvi. 5 Bywater’s conjecture é7v adrés for 
[ruvas avros |, 

There remains a conjecture which I previously 
relegated to the notes, but which I now 
take into the text with some confidence. It 
has had the good fortune to win the approval of 
many scholars, including the distinguished names 
of Professor Susemihl and Professor Tyrrell. I 
refer to ov (otra MSS.) 7d rvydvra évdpara in 
ix. 5. 1451 b 18, where the Arabic has ‘names 
not given at random.’ For the copyist’s error 
ef. ix. 2. 1451 a 36, where A° has otra, though 
ov ro rightly appears in the ‘apographa’: and for 
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a similar omission of od in A° cf. vi. 12. 1450 a 29, 
od troujcer 5 iv Ths Tpayedias Epyov, the indispensable 
negative being added in ‘apographa’ and found 
in the Arabic. The emendation not only gives a 
natural instead of a strained sense to the words 


Ta tuxévTa dvopara, but also fits in better with 


the general context, as I have argued in Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry, ete. (ed. 3 pp. 375-8). 

Another conjecture of my own I have ventured 
to admit into the text. In the much disputed 
passage, vi. 8. 1450 a 12,1 read <sdvtes> as eireiv 
for ov« édrtyou aitav ws eizeiy of the MSS., follow- 
ing the guidance of Diels and of the Arabic. I 
regard ovx ddtyou adtav as a gloss which displaced 
part of the original phrase (see Critical Notes). As 
a parallel case I have adduced /thet. i. 1. 1354 a 
12, where ovdev as ciety, the reading in the 
margin of A’, ought, I think, to be substituted in 
the text for the accepted reading ddiyov. The 
word éAéyov is a natural gloss on oddév as eizeip, 
but not so oddéy as eimety On dXLyor. 

In two other difficult passages the Rhetoric 
may again be summoned to our aid. In xvii. 1. 
1455 a 27 I have (as in the first edition) bracketed 
tov Oeatrv, the object to be supplied with érdvOavey 
being, as I take it, the poet, not the audience.. 
This I have now illustrated by another gloss of 
a precisely similar kind in het. i. 2. 1358 a 8, 
where AavPdvoveiv te | Tods axpoatas| has long been 
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recognised as the true reading, the suppressed 
object being not the audience but the rhetoricians. 
Once more, in xxiv. 9. 1460 a 23, where A° 
gives the meaningless dAdov 8é, I read (as in the 
first edition) dar’ od8é, following the reviser of A’. 
This reading, which was accepted long ago by 
Vettori, has been strangely set aside by the chief 
modern editors, who either adopt a variant dAdo 
dé or resort to conjecture, with the result that 
mpoobeivat at the end of the sentence is forced into 
impossible meanings. A passage in the Rhetoric, 
i, 2. 1357 a 17 ff., appears to me to determine the 
question conclusively in favour of dad’ ose . 
avaykn ... wpocbeivax. The passage runs thus: 
cay yap 4 Te TOUT@Y yvepimov, ovde Set éyeLV: adTds 
yap todto mpootiOnow o axpoatys, olov srt Awpieds 
arepavitny ayava vevixnker, ixavov eimeiv Ste ’OdXMutria 
yap vevixncev, Td 8° Stu otehavitns ta Orddpria, ovdé 
Se? rpocbetvas: yuyveoKovas yap wavres. The general 
idea is closely parallel to our passage of the Poetics, 
and the expression of it is similar, even the word 
ovdé (where the bare od might have been expected) 
in the duplicated phrase od Se? réyew, ob88 Sef 
mpocOeivat. One difficulty still remains. The sub- 
ject to elvac 7) yevéoOas is omitted. To supply it 
in thought is not, perhaps, impossible, but it is 
exceedingly harsh, and I have accordingly in this 
edition accepted Professor Tucker's conjecture, 


by / > nan => Et / 
avayKkn <Kakelvo> eivat } yevérOat. 
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The two conjectures of my own above mentioned 
are based on or corroborated by the Arabic. I 
ought to add, that in the Text and Critical Notes 
generally I have made a freer use than before of 
the Arabic version (concerning which see p. 4). 
But it must be remembered that only detached 
passages, literally rendered into Latin in Professor 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia (D. Nutt, 1887), 
are as yet accessible to those like myself who are 
not Arabic scholars; and that even if the whole 
were before us in a literal translation, it could not 
‘safely be used by any one unfamiliar with Syriac 
and Arabic save with the utmost caution and 
subject to the advice of experts. Of the precise 
value of this version for the criticism of the 
text, no final estimate can yet be made. But it 
seems clear that in several passages it carries us 
back to a Greek original earlier than any of our 
existing MSS. ‘Two striking instances may here 
be noted :-— 

(1) i. 6-7. 1447 a 29 ff, where the Arabic 
confirms Ueberweg’s excision of ézorowa and the 
insertion of dvdvupos before tuyydvovca, accord- 
ing to the brilliant conjecture of Bernays (see 
Margoliouth, Analecta Orientalia, p. 47). 

(2) xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, where for peyadiwrdv of 
the MSS. Diels has, by the aid of the Arabic, 
restored the word MaccaNorav, and added a most 
ingenious and convincing explanation of “Eppoxai- 
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xo£avOos (see Critical Notes). This emendation 
is introduced for the first time into the present 
edition. Professor Margoliouth tells me that 
Diels’ restoration of érevEduevos in this passage is 
confirmed by the fact that the same word is 
employed in the Arabic of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
to render edyeo@au. 

Another result of great importance has been 
established. In some fifty instances where the 
Arabic points to a Greek original diverging from 
the text of A°, it confirms the reading found in 
one or other of the ‘apographa,’ or conjectures 
made either at the time of the Renaissance or in 
a more recent period. It would be too long to 
enumerate the passages here; they will be found 
noted as they occur. In most of these examples 
the reading attested by the Arabic commands our 
undoubting assent. It is, therefore, no longer 
possible to concede to A® the unique authority 
claimed for it by Vahlen. 

I have consulted by the side of Professor 
Margoliouth’s book various criticisms of it, e.g. by 
Susemihl in Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1891, p. 1546, 
and by Diels in Sitewngsber. der Berl. Akad. 
1888, p. 49. But I have also enjoyed the special 
benefit of private communication with Professor 
Margoliouth himself upon a number of difficulties 
not dealt with in his Analecta Orientalia. He has 
most generously put his learning at my disposal, 
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and furnished me, where it was possible to do so, 
with a literal translation. In some instances the 
Arabic is itself obscure and throws no light on 
the difficulty ; frequently, however, I have been 
enabled to indicate in the notes whether the exist- 
ing text is supported by the Arabic or not. 

In the following passages I have in this edition 
adopted emendations which are suggested or con- 
firmed by the Arabic, but which did not find a 
place in the first edition :— 


ii. 3. 1448 a 15, dovwep of tovs? 


vi. 7. 1450 a 17, <6 Se Bios>, omitting kai eddaipovias 
kal 7 evdarpovia of the MSS. 


xi. 6. 1452 b 10, [rovrwy Se. . . eipyrar] 
xvill. 6. 1456 a 24, <xal> eixds? 
xx. 5. 1456 b 35, <ovn> dvev? 


xxi. 1. 1457 a 34, [kal dojpov]. The literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic is ‘and of this some is 
compounded of significant and _ insignificant, 
only not in so far as it is significant in the 
noun’ 


xxl. 1. 1457 a 36, MacoadAwrtdév (see above, p. ix.) 
xxv. 17. 1461 b 12, <xat iows ddvvarov> 


I hesitate to add to this list of corroborated 
conjectures that of Dacier, now admitted into the 
text of xxii. 1. 1459 a 21, cat pr) opolas icropias 


tas ovvOéces, for Kal pr opotas ictopias Tas cvvibes 


1 Ined. 3 I simply give the MSS. reading in the text, doep 
Tyast. 
2 In ed. 3 the words here added are omitted in the text. 
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of the MSS. The Arabic, as I learn from Professor 


Margoliouth, is literally ‘and in so far as he does 
not introduce (or, there do not enter) into these 
compositions stories which resemble.’ This version 
appears to deviate both from our text and from 
Dacier’s conjecture. There is nothing here to 
correspond to cvv7Ges of the MSS. ; on the other 
hand, though cuvéécexs may in some form have 
appeared in the Greek original, it is not easy to 
reconstruct the text which the translation implies. 
Another conjecture, communicated privately to 
me by Mr. T. M‘Vey, well deserves mention. It 
involves the simpler change of opotas to ofas. The 
sense then is, ‘and must not be like the ordinary 
histories’; the demonstr. rovodrovs being sunk in 
otas, so that ofa icropiar ai cuvnbers becomes by 
attraction, olas icropias ras cuvnbes. 

I subjoin a few other notes derived from corre- 
spondence with Professor Margoliouth :-— 

(a) Passages where the Arabic confirms the 
reading of the MSS. as against proposed emenda- 
tion :— 

iv. 14.1449 a 27, éxBaivovres ths A|exTiKHS appovias: 
Arabic, ‘when we depart from dialectic com- 


position.’ (The meaning, however, is obviously 
misunderstood.) 


vi. 18. 1450 b 13, trav pév Adywv: Arabic, ‘of the 
speech.’ The pév is not represented, but, owing 
to the Syriac form of that particle being identical 
with the Syriac for the preposition ‘of,’ it was 
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likely to be omitted here by the translator or 
copyist. 

xviii. 1. 1455 b 25. The Arabic agrees with the 
MSS. as to the position of roAAdxis, ‘as for 
things which are from without and certain things 
from within sometimes.’ 

xviii. 5. 1456 a 19, xai év rots darAots rpdypacr: Arabic, 
‘and in the simple matters.’ 

xix. 2. 1456 a 38, 7a rd0n rapackevdfew: Arabie, 
‘to prepare the sufferings.’ 


More doubtful is xvii. 2. 1455 a 30, do tis adrijs 
dicews: Arabic, ‘in one and the same nature.’ 
The Arabic mode of translation is not decisive as 
between the MSS. reading and the conjecture az’ 
avtns Ths dvaews, but rather favours the former. 
(b) Passages where the conjectural omission of 
words is apparently supported by the Arabic :— 


ix. 9. 1451 b 31, ofa dy eixds yevéer Oat kal Svvard yevée 
oOar: Arabic, ‘there is nothing to prevent the 
condition of some things being therein like those 
which are supposed to be.’ But we can hardly 
say with certainty which of the two phrases the 
Arabic represents. 

xvi. 4. 1454 b 31, ofov "Opéorns ev ry ‘Idcyeveia 
dveyvipurev Ott Opeorns: Arabic, ‘as in that 
which is called Iphigenia, and that is whereby 
Iphigenia argued that it was Orestes.’ This 
seems to point to the omission of the first 
*Opeorns.? 


1 Vahlen (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zw Aristoteles’ Poetik ii. 
1898, pp. 3-4) maintains that the inference drawn from the Arabic 
is doubtful, and he adds strong objections on other grounds to Diels’ 
excision of the first "Opeorns. 


b 
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In neither of these passages, however, have I 
altered the MSS. reading. 
(c) Passages on which the Arabic throws no 
light -— 
i. 9. 1447 b 22. The only point of interest that 
emerges is that in the Arabic rendering (‘of all 
the metres we ought to call him poet’) there is 


no trace of xai, which is found alike in A° and 
the ‘ apographa.’ 


x. 3. 1452 a 20. The words yiyveoOa: ratra are 
simply omitted in the Arabic. 


xxv. 18. 1461 b 18, gore kai airdiv MSS. The line 
containing these words is not represented in the 
Arabic. 


xxv. 19. 1461 b 19, drav pi) dvayKns obons pydev. . . 
The words in the Arabic are partly obliterated, 
partly corrupt. 


In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligations to friends, such as Mr. B. Bosanquet 
(whose History of Aesthetic ought to be in the hands 
of all students of the subject), Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. A. O. Prickard, and Rev. 
Dr. Lock, who have written me notes on particular 
points, and to many reviewers by whose criticism I 
have profited. In a special sense I am indebted to 
Professor Susemihl for his review of my first edition 
in the Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 28th September 
1895, as well as for the instruction derived from his 
numerous articles on the Poetics, extending over 
many years in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and else- 
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where. Among other reviewers to whom I feel 
grateful, I would mention Mr. Herbert Richards 
in the Classical Review, May 1895; Mr. R. P. 
Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15; and the authors 
of the unsigned articles in the Saturday Review, 
2nd March 1895, and the Oxford Magazine, 12th 
June 1895. 

To Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader I would once 


again express no merely formal thanks. 


EDINBURGH, November 1897. 





PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In the revision of the Text and the Critical Notes 
I have had the advantage of consulting two new 
editions, based on very different principles, those of 
Professor Bywater and Professor Tucker, from both 
of which I have derived assistance. In Professor 
Bywater’s edition I have noted the following passages 
in which manuscript authority (Parisinus 2038) is 
cited for readings which hitherto have been given 
as conjectural :—i. 4. 1447 a 21; xi. 5. 1452 b 3 
and 4; xv. 1. 1454 a 19; xviii. 1. 1455 b 32; 
xxii. 7. 1458 b 20 and 29; xxiv. 8. 1460 a 13; 
xxv. 4. 1460 b 19; xxv. 16. 1461 b 3 and 17. 
1461 b 18; xxvi. 3. 1462 a 5; xxvi. 6. 1462 b 6. 
I am also indebted to Professor Bywater’s text 
for several improvements in punctuation. Most 
of his important emendations had appeared before 
the publication of my earlier editions, and had 
already found a place in the text or in the 
notes, y 
I now append the chief passages in which the 
XVil 


XVili 
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text of this edition differs from that of the 


last :-— 


vii. 6. 1451 a 9. Here I keep the reading of the 


MSS., dowep tore cat dAAoré haciv. Schmidt's 
correction <id@acw for daciv seemed at first 
sight to be confirmed by the Arabic, but, as 
Vahlen argues (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu 
Aristoteles’ Poetik, 1897), this is doubtful, and 
—a more fundamental objection—the question 
arises whether the correction can, after all, con- 
vey the sense intended. Can the words as 
emended refer to a known practice in present 
time, ‘as is the custom on certain other occasions 
also,’ i.e. in certain other contests, the dydves of 
the law-courts being thus suggested? As to 
this I have always had misgivings. Further 
observation has convinced me that woré kai aXAore 
can only mean ‘at some other time also,’ 
in an indefinite past or future. With ¢aciv 
(sc. dywvicacGar) the reference must be to the 
past. This lands us in a serious difficulty, for 
the use of the xAeWidpa in regulating dramatic 
representations is otherwise unheard of. Still 
it is conceivable that a report of some such 
old local custom had reached the ears of Aristotle, 
and that he introduces it in a parenthesis with 
the daciv of mere hearsay. 


ix. 7. 1451 b 21. I accept Welcker’s “AvOe? for 


XVii. 


avOe. Professor Bywater is, I think, the first 
editor who has admitted this conjecture into 
the text. 


5. 1455 b 22. I restore the MSS. reading 
tivayvepioas tuvds, which has been given up by 
almost all editors, even the most conservative. 
Hitherto a parallel was wanting for the required 
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meaning, ‘having made certain persons acquainted 
with him,’ ‘having caused them to recognise 
him.’ But Vahlen (Herm. Bemerk. 1898) has, 
if I am not mistaken, established beyond question 
this rare and idiomatic use of the verb by a 
reference to Diodorus Siculus iv. 59. 6, and by 
the corresponding use of yvwpifw in Plut. Vit. 
Thes. ch. xii. 


xix. 3.1456 b 8. For 1déa of the MSS. I now read 
» Sudvoww. (Previously I had accepted Tyrwhitt’s 
correction 76y @ de.) This conjecture was first 
made by Spengel, and strong arguments in its 
favour have recently been urged by V. Wrobel 
in a pamphlet in which this passage is discussed 
(Leopoli, 1900). 


xxv. 6.1458 b 12. For pérpov I now read pérpuov 
with Spengel. (So also Bywater.) Is it possible 
that in xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7 we should similarly 
read tw Tod petplov (uérpov codd.) prjcer, ‘a fair 
standard of length’? 

In xiv. 8-9. 1454 a 2-4 a much vexed question 
is, | am disposed to think, cleared up by a simple 
alteration proposed by Neidhardt, who in a 2 reads 
kpatiorov for Sdevrepov, and in a 4 Sevrepov for 
xpatictov. ‘This change, however, I have not intro- 
duced into the text. 

The Arabic version once more throws interesting 
light on a disputed reading. In xvii. 2 éxotarixot 
instead of é£eracrixoi 18 a conjecture supported. by 
one manuscript. In confirmation of this reading, 
which has always seemed to me correct, I extract 
the following note by Professor Margoliouth (Class, 
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fev. 1901, vol. xv. 54) :—‘ Professor Butcher . . . 
informed me that a continental scholar had asserted 
that the Arabic read exoTatiKol for é&eracrixoi in 
this passage. I had been unable to satisfy myself 
about the Arabic word intended by the writer of 
the Paris MS8., and therefore could not confirm 
this; but I must regret my want of perspicacity, 
for I have now no doubt that the word intended is 
_‘ajabiyyina, which is vulgar Arabic for “ buffoons,” 
literally ‘‘men of wonder.” The Syriac translated 
by this word will almost certainly have been 
mathh’rdné, a literal translation of éxorarixoi, 
which the Syriac translator probably thought 
meant ‘‘men who produce ecstasies.” The verb 
éficracbas is not unfrequently rendered by the 
Syriac verb whence this word is derived.’ 

In a few other passages the Critical Notes or 
Translation contain new matter; e.g. ix. 8. 1451 
b 23; xvi 7. 1455 a 14; xxiv. 10. 1460 b 1; 
xxvl. 6. 1462 b 7. 

I cannot in concluding omit a word of cordial 
thanks to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s accomplished 
Reader. 


EDINBURGH, October 1902. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


Tuis edition differs but little from the last, the 
only two changes of any importance being in the 
interpretation of {ov (ch. vii. 4-5, xxiii. 1), see 
Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, ed. 4, 
p- 188, and of zepuréreva, ib. pp. 329-331. On 
particular points, including bibliographical matter, 
I have received kind assistance from Dr. J. EH. 
Sandys. I desire also to express once more my 


obligations to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader. 


LonpDon, January 1907. 
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. ‘Imitation’ (ulunos) the common principle of the Arts of Poetry, 


Music, Dancing, Painting, and Sculpture. These Arts dis- 
tinguished according to the Medium or material Vehicle, the 
Objects, and the Manner of Imitation. The Medium of 
Imitation is Rhythm, Language, and ‘Harmony’ (or Meledy), 
taken singly or combined. 


. The Objects of Imitation. 


Higher or lower. types are represented in all the Imitative 


Arts. In Poetry this is the basis of the distinction between - 


Tragedy and Comedy. 


. The Manner of Imitation. 


Poetry may be in form either dramatic narrative, pure 
narrative (including lyric poetry), or pure drama. A 
digression follows on the name and original home of the 
Drama, 


The Origin and Development of Poetry. 

Psychologically, Poetry may be traced to two causes, the 
instinct of Imitation, and the instinct of ‘Harmony’ and 
Rhythm. 

Historically viewed, Poetry diverged early in two directions: 
traces of this twofold tendency are found in the Homeric poems: 

’ Tragedy and Comedy exhibit the distinction in a 1 developed 
form. 


ated. 


_ Ve Definition of the udicrous (rd yeXotov), and a brief sketch of the 
Points of comparison between Epic Poetry 


rise of Comedy 
and Tragedy.. (The chapter is fragmentary.) 
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+ VI. Definition of Tragedy. . Six elements in Tragedy : three external, 
—namely, Spectacular Presentment (6 rs bWews xdcpos or Syis), 
J Lyrical Song (ueXorola), Diction (Aéés); three internal,— 
namely, Plot (ui@es), Character (#@0s), and Thought (didvom), 
Plot, or the represehtation of the action, is of primary import- 

_ance ; Character and Thought come next in order. 


igeae™ ~ Vu. The Plot must be a Whole, complete in itself, and of adequate 
A magnitude. 


VIII. The Plot must be a Unity. Unity of Plot consists not in Unity 
Te of Hero, but in Unity of Action. 
The parts must be organically connected. 


™ = IX. (Plot continued.) Dramatic Unity can be attained only by the 

observance of Poetic as distinct from Historic Truth ; for 

Poetry is an expression of the Universal, History of the Par- 

ticular. The rule of probable or necessary sequence as applied 

to the incidents.__Certain_ plots condemned for want of Unity. 

R| The best Tragic effects depend on the combination of the & 
Inevitable and the Unexpected. 


~ (X. \Plot continued.) Definitions of Simple (dm)oz) and Complex 
(remdeypuévor) Plots. 


~~ XI. (Plot continued.) Reversal of the Situation (aepméreca), Recog- 
4 nition (dvayvwmpors), and Tragic or disastrous Incident (dos) , 
defined and explained, 


“ XIL The ‘quantitative, parts’ (uépn xara 7d moobv) of Tragedy de- 
fined :—Prologue, Episode, etc. (Probably an interpolation.) — 


~ Xili: (Plot continued.) What constitutes Tragic Action. The 
hee / change of fortune and the character of the hero as requisite 
\A-—s to an ideal Tragedy. The unhappy ending more truly tragic 
than the ‘poetic justice’ which is in favour with a popular 

audience, and belongs rather to Comedy. 


XIV. (Plot continued. ) The tragic emations of pity and fear should ° 


V/ Spectacular effect is antvely against the spirit of Tragedy. 
Examples of Tragic Incidents designed to heighten the 
emotional effect. 


_ SSXV. The element of Character (as the manifestation of moral purpose) 
‘eh in Tragedy. Requisites of ethical portraiture. The rule of 


if necessity_or probability applicable to Character as to Plot, 


The ‘Deus ex Machina’ (a passage out of place here). How 
Character is idealised. 


“—_ XVI. (Plot continued.) Recognition : its various kinds, with examples. 


XVII. Practical rules for the Tragic Poet : 
A (1) To place the scene before his eyes, and to act the 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XXI. 
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parts himself in order to enter into vivid ey with the 
dramatis personae, — pPCessr- eit, mee. f~ pp 
(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action ‘ebocs proceed- 
ing to fill in the episodes. 
The Episodes of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. Sha Jans T—~ . 


Further rules for the Tragic Poet: 
(1) To be careful about the Complication (déo1s) and Deé- 
nouement (bots) of the Plot, especially the Dénouement. ~ 


(2) To unite, if possible, varied forms of poetic excellence. ~ 


(3) Not to overcharge a Tragedy with details appropriate 
to Epic Poetry. 

(4) To make the Choral Odes—like the Dialogue—an organic 
part of the whole. 


Thought (éd:dvoa), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 
Tragedy. 
Thought is revealed in the dramatic speeches composed 
according to the rules of Rhetoric. 
Diction falls largely within the domain of the Art of 
Delivery, rather than of Poetry. 


. Diction, or Language in general. An analysis of the parts of 


speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated.) 

Poetic Diction. The words and modes of speech admissible 
in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 

A passage—probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns. 


. (Poetic Diction continued.) How Poetry combines elevation of 


language with perspicuity. 


. Epic Poetry. It agrees with Tragedy in Unity of Action: herein 


contrasted with History. 


. (Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agreement with 


Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and illus- 
trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem; (2) the metre ; 
(3) the art of imparting a plausible air to incredible fiction. 


. Critical Objections brought against Poetry, and the principles on 


which they are to be answered. In particular, an elucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Truth, and its difference from common 
reality. 


. A general estimate of the comparative worth of Epic Poetry and 


Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 
Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 
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ABBREVIATIONS IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 


Ac= 


apogr. = 
Arabs = 


A) 


Ald. = 


Vahlen == 


Vahlen coni. = 


Oe ha 
a % 


the Parisian manuscript (1741) of the 11th 
century: generally, but perhaps too con- 
fidently, supposed to be the archetype from 
which all other extant MSS. directly or in- 
directly are derived. 


one or more of the MSS. other than A°. 


the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 
of the middle of the 10th century, a version 
independent of our extant MSS. It is not 
directly taken from the Greek, but is a trans- 
lation of a Syriac version of the Poetics by an 
unknown author, now lost. (The quotations 
in the critical notes are from the literal Latin 
translation of the Arabic, as given in Mar- 
goliouth’s Analecta Orientalia.) 


the Greek manuscript, far older than A° and no 
longer extant, which was used by the Syriac - 
translator. (This symbol already employed 
by Susemihl I have taken for the sake of 
brevity.) It must be remembered, therefore, 
that the readings ascribed to 2 are those which 
we infer to have existed in the Greek exemplar, 
from which the Syriac translation was made. 


the Aldine edition of Ihetores Graect, published 
in 1508. 


Vahlen’s text of the Poetics Ed. 3. 


a conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 
the text. 


words with manuscript authority (including A°), 
which should be deleted from the text. 


a conjectural supplement to the text. 
a lacuna in the text. 


words which are corrupt and have not been satis- 
factorily restored. 
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dicimus’ Arabs) 17. é€v Forchhammer (‘imitatur rebus_ diversis’ 
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I I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its various 

MAT dinds, noting the essential quality of each; to inquire into 
the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem; 
into the number and nature of the parts of which a 
poem is composed ; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of. . 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come 
first. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and Dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the music of the flute and of the lyre in 
most of their forms, are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation. They differ, however, from ones 
another in three respects——the medium, the objects, the 
manner or mode of imitation, being in each case 
distinct. 

For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
‘mere habit, imitate and represent various objects through 
the medium of colour and form, or again by the voice ; 
so in the arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 
imitation is produced by rhythm, language, or ‘ harmony, 
either singly or combined. 


8 I. 4—9. 1447 a 24—1447 b 22 
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artes similes vi’ Arabs): om, A° 26. r@ a’r@ 5é = male (Margoliouth) 
ptpodvra del. Spengel (confirm. Arabs) 27. 7 apogr. (‘ ars instrumenti 
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Thus in the music of the flute and of the lyre, 
‘harmony’ and rhythm alone are employed; also in 
other arts, such as that of the shepherd’s pipe, which 
are essentially similar to these. In dancing, rhythm 5 
alone is used without ‘harmony’; for even dancing 
imitates character, emotion, and action, by rhythmical 
movement. 

There is another art which imitates by means of 6 
language alone, and that either in prose or verse—which 

1447 b Verse, again, may either combine different metres or con- 
sist of but one kind—but this has hitherto been without 
aname. For there is no common term we could apply to) 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogues on the one hand; and, on the other, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, elegiac, or any similar 
metre. People do, indeed, add the word ‘maker’ or 
‘poet’ to the name of the metre, and speak of elegiac 
poets, or epic (that is, hexameter) poets, as if it were not 
the the imitation that. makes the poet, but the verse that 


mel 


entitles them all indiscriminately to the name. Even 8 








when a treatise on medicine or natural science is brought 
out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to the 
author; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 
common but the metre, so that it would be right to 
call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet. 
On the same principle, even if a writer in his poetic 9 
imitation were to combine all metres, as Chaeremon did 


in his Centaur, which is a medley composed of metres 
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of all kinds, we should bring him too under the general 
term poet. So much then for these distinctions. 


There are, again, some arts which employ all the 10 


means above mentioned,—namely, rhythm, tune, and 
metre. Such are Dithyrambic and Nomic poetry, and 
also Tragedy and Comedy; but between them the 
difference is, that in the first two cases these means 
are all employed in combination, in the latter, now one 
means is employed, now another. 

Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 
to the medium of imitation. 

Since the objects of imitation are men in ag¢tion, and 
these men must be either of a higher or a lower type 
(for moral character mainly answers to these divisions, 
goodness and badness being the distinguishing marks 
of moral differences), it follows that we must represent 
men either as better than in. real life, or as worse, or 
as they are. It is the same in painting. Polygnotus 
depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as less 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. 


Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation 2 
above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be-_ 


come a distinct kind in imitating objects that are thus 


distinct. Such diversities may be found even in dancing, 3 
flute-playing, and lyre-playing. So again in language, 


whether prose or verse unaccompanied by music. Homer, 
for example, makes men better than they are; Cleophon 
as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 


parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, worse _- 


“ 
s 


Any al 


f 


than they are. The same thing holds good of Dithyrambs 4 », 


and Nomes; here too one may portray different types, as 


IIT 
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Timotheus and Philoxenus differed in representing their = 
Cyclopes. The same distinction marks off Tragedy from ; ( 
Comedy ; : (for Comedy at aims at seen ing: men as worse, / 


cose 


III ‘There is still a third difference—the manner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. “For the medium - n«~ 
being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—in which case he can either take 
another personality as Homer does, or speak in his own 
person, unchanged—or he may present all his characters _ 
as living and moving before us., ‘a 

These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 2 


ge the medium, the objects, and the manner. So that from 


PSA LH Coker. 


three differences which distinguish artistic imitation,— ; f 


one point of view, Sophocles i is-an imitator of the same 
kind as Homer—for both imitate higher types of 
character ; from another point of view, of the same kind 
as Aristophanes—for both imitate persons acting and 
doing. Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given 3 
to such poems, as representing action. For the same 
reason the Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy 
and Comedy. The claim to Comedy is put forward by 
the Megarians,—not only by those of Greece proper, who 
allege that it originated under their democracy, but also by 
the Megarians of Sicily, for the poet Epicharmus, who is 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that 
country. ‘Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of the 
Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the evidence of 
language. The outlying villages, they say, are by them 
called k@mar, by the Athenians S401: and they assume 
that Comedians were so named not from xwpdfew, ‘ to 
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revel, but because they wandered from village to village 
(kata xopas), being excluded contemptuously from the 
wasp city. They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ 
is Spdv, and the Athenian, rpdrrevv. 
This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. 

IV Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two 
causes, each of them lying deep in our nature. First, the 2 
instinct of imitation is implanted in man from childhood, 
one difference between him and other animals being 
that he is the most imitative of living creatures, and 
through imitation learns his earliest lessons; and no less 
universal is the pleasure felt in things imitated. Wes: 
have evidence of this in the facts of experience. 
‘Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we 
delight to contemplate when reproduced with minute 
fidelity } such as the forms of the.most ignoble animals 
and of dead bodies. The causé of this again is, that to 4 
learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers 
but to men in general; whose capacity, however, of 
learning is more’ limited. Thus the reason why mens 
enjoy seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they 
find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, 
‘Ah, that is he.” For if you happen not to have seen 
the original, the pleasure will be due not to the imitation 
as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such 
other cause. 





z _Imitation, then, is one e instinct of our nature. Next, 6 
there is the instinct for ‘harmony’ and rhythm, metres 
being manifestly sections of rhythm. Persons, therefore, 


starting with this natural gift developed by degrees their 
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special aptitudes, till their rude improvisations gave birth 
to Poetry. 

Poetry now diverged in two directions, according to 7 
the individual character of the writers. The graver 
spirits imitated noble actions, and the actions of 
good men. The more trivial sort imitated the actions 
of meaner persons, at first composing satires, as 
the former did hymns to the gods and the praises of 
famous men. A poem of the satirical kind cannot 8 
indeed be put down to any author earlier than Homer; 
though many such writers probably there were. But 
from Homer onward, instances can be cited,—his own 
Margites, for example, and other similar compositions. 
The appropriate metre was also here introduced ; hence 
the measure is still called the iambic or lampooning 
measure, being that in which people lampooned one 
another. ., Thus the older poets were distinguished as 9 
writers of(heroic or of lampooning verse. 


As, in the serious style, Homer is pre-eminent among Br coe 


poets, for he alone combined dramatic form with 
excellence of imitation, so he too first laid down the 
main_lines_of Comedy, by dramatising the “Tadicrous 
instead _of writing personal satire. His Margites bears 
149 the same relation to Comedy that the Iliad and Odyssey 
do to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy came 10 
to light, the two classes of poets still followed their 
natural bent: the lampooners became | writers of Comedy, 
and the Epic poets were succeeded by Tragedians, 
since the drama was a larger and higher form of 
art. 
Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected its proper 11 
Cc 
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types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or 
in relation also to the audience,—this raises another — 
question. Be that as it may, Tragedy—as also Comedy 12 
—was at first there improvisation.’ The one originated 
with the authors of the Dithyramb, the other with those 


of the phallic songs, which are still in us use in many ¢ of 











our cities. Tragedy advanced by slow y degrees ; ‘each 





new element that showed itself was in turn developed. 
Having passed through many changes, it found its natural 
form, and there it stopped. 

Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he dimin- 13 
ished the importance of the Chorus, and assigned the 
leading part to the dialogue. “Sophocles raised the number 
of actors to three, and added scene-painting. Moreover, 14 
it was not till late that the short plot was discarded for 
one of greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the 
earlier_satyric form for the stately manner of Tragedy. 
The iambic measure then replaced the trochaic tetrameter, 
which was originally employed when the poetry was of 
the satyric order, and had greater affinities with dancing. . 
Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
appropriate measure. For the iambic is, of all measures, 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic lines more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse; rarely into hexa- 
meters, and only when we drop the colloquial in- 
tonation. The additions to the number of ‘episodes’ 15 
or acts, and the other accessories of which tradition 
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os Exacta KoopnOjvar réyeTas EcTw Hiv eipnuéva: tro- 
go Av yap av icws Epyov ein Siekrévar nal” Exacrov. 


v “H 8€ copmdia éoriv dorep elrropev pipnots pavrorépov 
Hév, 08 pévToL KaTa Tacav Kakiav, GAA Tod aioypod 
€oTt TO yedotoy poptov. TO yap yedoloy éeoTW dapapTy- 

/ \ S > / \ > / b] 
pad Tt Kal aloyos av@dvvoy Kai ov POaptixov, olov ev- 

35 Obs TO yeAolov Tpdcwtoyv aicypov te Kai SvecTpappéevov 
4 > 4° € \ 9S ipl / / \ 
dvev odvvns. ai pev odv THs Tpaywdias petaBdoes Kal 
ds av éyévovto ov rAcAHOacw, » Sé Kopwdia Sia TO py 

149b orrovddterOar €& apyts édabev* Kal yap yopov Kapmdav 
éwé mote 6 dpywv Edwxev, AAN €OedovTal Hoar. Hon SE 
oxnpaTa Twa avThs éxovons of eyomevor adTAs moiral 
pvnpovevovra, tis d& mpocwma amédwxev 7) mpodoyous 4) 
/ e a \ ow lal b] / \ , 

5 7AnOn vrroKpitav Kal doa ToLadTa, Hyvontar. TO dé pwv- 
Oovs trovetv [’Emiyappos nat Popys] rd perv && apyis 
éx Ywxedias HAGe, Tv Se “AOnvnow Kparns mp@tos ipkev 
adbéuevos THs lauBucns iddas KxaOddov moteiy AOyous Kal 
pvOovs. 1) ev odv ErroTroLia TH Tpaywdia pméypl mev TOD pweTa 

/ / / 3 5 / > Wa) a 

10 wéTpov [peydXou] pipwnors eivas oTrovdalov nKodovOycev: TH 
d¢ 7d pétpov dmdodyv éyew Kat amayyedlav eivat, TavTy 
29. wept wev ody Tro’rwy rocaira add. Ald. ante éorw 32. ddd’ @ Tod 
aicxpod Friedreich: d\\a <xKara 7d yedotov, > Tod <8’> aloxpod Christ: ‘sed 
tantum res ridicula est de genere foedi quae est portio et ridicula Arabs, i.e. 
GANG pbvor Tb yedoidv écrt TOD aicxpod 6 wdpidy ore Kal Td yedotov Z, quod ex 
duabus lectionibus conflatum esse censet Susemihl (1) aAAd pdpiovy pdvoy 7d 
yedotbv éore ToD alcxpod, (2) GAA Tod aloxpod mdbpidy €or Kal Td yedotov 
33. yéAovoy (bis) A 1449 b 3. of Aevyduevor] dAlyo. pev of Castelvetro: 
éXlyo ev [ot] Usener 4, mpoddyous A°: mpddroyov Christ: Aéyous Her- 
mann 6. ’Emixyappyos cal Pépyuis secl. Susemihl: <éxeiOev yap fornv> 
"Exlxappos xal Pépuis post #AGe Bywater, collato Themistio, Or. xxvii. p. 387 A, 
recte, ut opinor 8. eidéas AS 9-10. néxpe méev TOU werd wérpov Thurot 
(cf. Arab.) : wéxpe udvov mérpou meyddov codd. : wéxpe mév rod uérpy <év unxer> 
peyddw coni, Susemihl: péxpe wéev rod wérpy Tyrwhitt: méxpe wdvov <rod did 


Aéyou éu>pérpov peyddov Ueberweg 10. weydédov codd.: secl. Bursian: 
pera Abyou Ald. et, ut videtur, 2 7@ Ald.: 7d Ac ll. ravrn AS 
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tells, must be taken as already described; for to discuss 
them in detail would, doubtless, be a large under- 


taking. 
¥ Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of characters 
of a lower _type,—not, however, in the full sense of the 





the ahi It consists in some A dice or agitgeme which 
is not painful or destructive. To take an obvious 
example, the comic mask is ugly and distbrted, but does 
not imply pain. : 

The successive changes through which Tragedy passed, 2 
and the authors of these changes, are well known, whereas 
Comedy has had no history, because it wis not at first 

1449 » treated seriously. It was late before the Aychon granted 
a comic chorus to a poet; the performers were till then 
voluntary. Comedy had already taken definite shape 
when comic poets, distinctively so called, dre heard. of. 
Who furnished it with masks, or prologues,‘or increased 3 
the number of actors,—these and other similar details 
remain unknown. As for the plot, it came originally 
from Sicily; but of Athenian writers Crates was the 
first who, abandoning the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, 
generalised his themes and plots. 

Epic poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 4 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. | They Xx 
differ, in that Epic poetry admits but one kind of 
metre, and is narrative in form. They differ, again, 
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Siapépovow: ere dé TO pnxer, <érrel> 7) pwev OTL wadloTa 
p éTe O€ TO LKEL, <eTTEL> 7 ME Mh 
a eae / / e> / 5 x \ > vd 
TEelpaTal VITO wiav Trepiodoy HdLov Eivat 1) piKpOV eEadraTTELW, 
e de > 7 »/ A / \ / 8 / / 
n O€ éTrOTTOLLa GOpLaTOS TH YpOVE, Kal TOVT@ Siaeper* KALTOL 
\ a e n a \ 
15 TO Tp@Tov opmoiws év tails Tpaywodiass TOUTO ETroloUY Kal ev 
a 4 / > \ \ an 
Tois émecw. pépn 5 éotl ta pev TavTd, Ta Sé tdia Tijs b 
/ / / 
tpaywdias: Siomrep Satis mepl tpaywdias olde o7rovdatias 
/ na / 
kat gavrys, olde kal mepl érav: & pev yap éroToua 
” e / ” / A \ a. AK > / > al 
Evel, vTapyel TH Tpaywdia, & dé avTH, ov Tayta év TH 
20 €mroTrouia. 
\ a . a \ \ 
VI Ilepi pév ody tis év Eapétpois pipntiKhs Kal epi Kw- 
bb A > a \ be dé. rE ’ 
H@dias vaTtepov épodpev, Tept Sé Tpaywdias Aéyopev ava- 
/ A la \ / 4 n 
AaBovtes avdtis ex ToV eipnuévav TOV yiWopevoy pov THs 
> / 4 9 bb / 4 5 / 
ovaias. éoTWW ovv Tpaywdia piunois mpaktews otrovdaias 2 
\ , / > / c 4 / \ C2 
25 Kal Terelas péyeOos eyovons, Sucpévm Ooyw yYopls Eexa- 
a na r > 
oTm Tay eldayv év Tois popiots, Sparta Kal ov dv atray- 
/ , / \ n 7 
yedlas, 80 édéou kal poBov Tepaivovca Thy THY ToOLOVTa@Y 
/ / \ 
Tabnuatov Kdbapow. Réywo Se Hdvopévoy pévy AOYyor TOV 3 
4 e \ \ id / \ / \ \ \ n 
€yovta puOuwov Kal appoviay Kal pédos, TO b€ ywpis Tots 
16 \ 8 \ , ” / / ra) \ J v4 
30 eldect TO Oia péTpov Evia povoy TrepaiverOat Kal Taduw ETEpa 
PS \ UA b \ \ / a \ 4 
la pérous. mel O€ mparrovres TroLlovyTaL THY pina, 4 
a p rae ge 2.1% a 7 4 d¢, e 
mMpatov pev €& avayKens ay ein TL popioy Tpay@dias Oo 
a v / 5 / \ VA > / \ 
THS Orrews KOopOS, eiTa peAoTrOLia Kal EELS Ev TOVTOLS yap 


a \ / / \ / \ ue: | \ a 
TowovvTar THY piunow. Réywo Oe A€EW pevy adTIVY THY TOV 


12. duadépee Hermann (confirm, Arabs) <émrel> 4 wev Gomperz: <7> 
h wev coni. Vahlen: <ei> 7 wév Tucker: # wév yap apogr. 14. rotrw 
(? robro pr. m.) A¢ diagdépovew Christ 16. éreow et &ract var. lect. 
= (Diels), ‘in omnibus epesi’ Arabs Tatra apogr.: Tatra A° 19, 
airje A®: abr apogr.: atrn Reiz: év abry Richards 21. wév add. apogr. : 
om. A¢ 22. dvadaBdyres Bernays: dmodaBdyres codd. 25. éxdorw 
Reiz: éxdorov codd. 28. mabnudrwy corr. apogr., LD: pabnudrwv 
Ac 29, kat pédos] Kal pérpov Vettori: sec]. Tyrwhitt 30. pdvor] 
Hbpra = (* partes’ Arabs) 34, abriy] tra’rnvy Bywater 
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in their length: for Tragedy _ endeavours, as far as 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the 
sun, or but Slightly to exceed this limit ; whereas the 
Epic action has no limits of time. This, then, is a 
second point of difference; though at first the same 
freedom was admitted in Tragedy as in Epic poetry. 











Of their constituent parts some are common to both, 5 ; 


some peculiar to Tragedy: whoever, therefore, knows 
what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
poetry. All the elements of an Epic poem are found 
in Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not all 
found in the Epic poem. 

Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let us now discuss 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 


Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an “action that. is 2 -* 





ik has been already said. 


rious, complete, and of a certain m magni itude ; in language 
embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play ; 


in the form of action, not of narrative; throwyh pity and 








ay - A ¢ f 


fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions. By 3 


f “language embellished, I mean | language into into which 
rhythm, ‘harmony,’ and song ate By ‘ the several kinds 
in separate parts, I mean, that some parts are rendered 
through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
the aid of song. 


Now as tragic imitation implies persons acting, it neces- 4 


sarily follows, in the first place, that Spectacular equip- 
ment will be a part of Tragedy. Next, Song and Diction, 
for these are the medium of imitation. By ‘Diction’ 
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; fe & \ 

35 uétpwov cuvOeow, pedotroliay dé 6 THv Stvamw davepav 
” a > \ de / , > , / be 
eyes Taow. eémel de mpdkews eoTe pinot, mpaTrteTat Sé 5 
e \ n / , 4 
UTO TOY TPATTOVT@Y, ods aVayKN ToLOvs TiVas clvaL KaTa 

\ \ 
Te TO 700s Kal thy Sidvoray (Sia yap TovT@y Kal Tas 
oY a 
1450a mpd&eus elval hapev trosds Twas, wépuKev Sé alta dvo TOV 
4 5 
mpagewy eivat, Stdvoray kat 700s, Kal Kata tavTas Kal 
Ff \ a 
TuyxXavovet Kal amoTvyxdvouct mdavtes), Extiv 5) THs pev 6 
/ ¢ D0 ¢ , \ a4) a \ 
mpakews o pidos 7 pipnoiss Aéyw yap pvCov TodTor, THY 


, A : 
cuvleow Tov Tpaypatov, Ta 5é HOn, Kal’ 5 Towovs Tivas 


un 


> , \ 
eivat papwev Tovs mpatrovtas, Sidvovay Sé, év Ocots Réyor- 
b “A 4 x 
Tes amoderkviaciv TL 1) Kal atropaivoytas yvouny. avayKn7 
5 / 4 , 9 > 
ov mTacns Tpaywdias pépn elvar &, Kal’ & trod Tis éotly 
e / a 3 a 
n Tpaywdia: tadta 8 éatt pdOo0s Kat On Kat réEis Kal 
/ \ a 
10 dudvowa Kal dis Kal pedoTrotia. ols perv yap pupodvrat, 
5 , / b] / e be a 4 a de lal , 
vo pépn éotiv, ws S€ ptpodvTar, év, & 5é plpodvrat, Tpia, 
\ a 
Kal Tapa TavTa Ovdév, ToOUTOLS pev OY <TrdyTEs> [OvK driryoL 8 
> A ¢ bd a 4 tal ” \ \. 4 pa 
avTav] ws etrreiv KéeyxpnvTat Tots eldeowv* Kal yapdrpes Exe TAY 
n / 
kal 4005 Kat pdOov Kab réEw Kal pédos kal Sidvoray @oad- 


/ a) 
I5TwS. péyorov 5é TovTar éotly 7) TOY TpaypaToY cbaTacIs: 9 


35. pérpwr] dvoudrwy Hermann, collato 1450 b 15 36. macw Maggi: 
macay codd. 38. dia dé Zeller dia yap Tobrwy ... mavres in 

.. parenthesi Thurot 1450 a 1. wéduxev 5é apogr.: répuxev AS alria 
codd,: alrias Christ 8. 6) Eucken: 6é codd. 4, rodrov] rotro 
Maggi: secl, Christ (cf. Arab.) 5. «add Ac: xaé” & apogr. 8. 
Ka’ & woud apogr.: Kkaforola A& 12. otk ddlyo. avr&v ws elrety codd.: 
é\lyou airay <dmayres> wes elmeiv coni. Bywater: obk édlyo ai’rdvy <ddda 
wdvres> ws elreiy Bursian : ox éXlyo. a’r&v om. X, sed wdvrws (?=mdvres) 
add. (vid. Margoliouth). Secluso igitur tanquam glossemate ov« yo 
airSv, scripsi <mdvres> ws elreiv: cf. Rhet. i. 1. 1354 a 12, ddlyor codd.: 
ovdév ws elreiy AC marg., ubi ddlyor glossema esse suspicor, veram lect. oddév 
ws elreiv: Dem. or. xxxvili. 6 mdvrwy trav mrelorav ws elretv, ubi Tov 
mrelorwv secluserim. Viam monstravit Diels, qui tamen wdvres quoque 
omisso, Tovros pév odv ws elev scripsit: ovK dAlyo adrav <a)’ €v act 
mavres> Gomperz: ovk ddlyo airav <a\d\G wdvtes waor.> Zeller: <mdvrss 
év racw airfis> Susemihl ~~ 13. des vel yw apogr.: Sis AS was 
jure suspexeris 
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I mean the mere metrical arrangement of the words: 
as for ‘ Song,’ ik is a term whose sense every one under- 
stands. Aw : 

Again, Tragedy is the imitation of an action; and an5 
action implies personal agents, who necessarily possess 
certain distinctive qualities both of character and thought; 

1450a for it is by these that we qualify actions—“themselves, 


and these—thou sht) and atural 





causes from which actions _ spri ng, and on actions. again 





all success or failure depends. Hence, ‘the Plot is the 6 (>. 





imitation of the action :—for by plot I here mean the ° 
arrangement of the incidents.’ By Character I mean 
that in virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities to 
the agents. Thought is required wherever a statement 
is proved, or, it may be, a general truth enunciated. 
| Every Tragedy, therefore, must have six bec which 7 4 | 
parts determine its 1a pom Rates Plot, Character, 


' 
. —————— AEE ae 


Diction, Thought, Spectacle, So Song. Two of the parts con- 
aha ahe 

stitute the medium of imitation, one the manner, and three 

the objects of imitation!| And these complete the list. 


‘These elements have been employed, we may say, by the 8 


Vii 
poets , in fact, every play contains Spectacular 
elemen well as Character, Plot, Diction, Song, and 





Thought. 


But most important of all is the structure of theg 


20 


25 


30 


35 
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4) yap Tpaywdia piunois éotw ovK avOpwTav adda Tpd- 


Eews xal Biov: <o 5é Bios> év mpdkev éorly Kal Td Tédos 


nel > / ’ / peeks de \ \ \ nO: / 
Tpackis TLS EOTLW, OV TTOLOTNHS® ELOLY OE KATA MEV TA 1U% TOLOL 10 


\ \ \ / > / x > / 4 
tives, KaTa 5é Tas mpakers eddaipmoves 7 TOvVaYTiOV. ovKOUD 
¢ \ v / / > \ \ by 
dtws TA 70n pinowvTa, mpaTTovow, adrAa TA HON ovp- 

/ \ \ / ef \ / \ 
TaparapBavovow dia tas mpdges' woTe TA TpaypaTa Kal 
e a lA n 4 \ \ / / e / 
0 wiOos TéXos THs Tpayw@dias, TO Sé TéXOS péeyLoTOY aTraVTOP. 
ére dvev pev mpak yK ay yé dia, a dé 

be patews ovK av yévorto Tpaywdia, dvev é 
506 , at as, e \ a / A / > 40 
nOav yévort av. al yap TV véwv TOV TrEicToY anbes 
Tpaywdlat eioly Kal 6Aws ToinTal ToAXAOl ToLodTOL, oloy Kal 

la) / a e 
Tav ypapéwy ZLedéis pos WloAvyvwrtov trérovOev: 0 pwéev yap 
4 
Tlorvyvwtos ayabos nOoypddos, 7) Sé LevEwdos ypadr ovdev 
Eyer 00s. ete édv tis epeEns Of phoes HOikas Kai réeEe 
\ / > / > / A 9 a 
kal Siavoia ed Trerrounpévas, od Towjoe 0 Hv THs Tpayw- 
dias épyov, GAA TOAD paAdov 7 KaTadcerTépois TOUVTOLS 
Keypnuevn tpaywdia, éyovaa 5é pv0ov Kai cvoTacw Tpa- 
/ \ be / \ / & lal e 
yeatov. mpos S€ TovTos TA péyiota ols Wuyaywyet 1) 
Tpaypodia, ToD wvOou pépn éeotiv, at Te TepimréTevat Kal ava- 
a e ; a a / 
yvopices. éTt onpelov STL Kal o1 éyxElpodvTeEs TroLety Tpo- 
a a y an 
Tepov Svvavtar TH réEEL Kal Tois HOcow axpiBodv 7) Ta 
a \ 
Tpaypata cuvictacbat, oiov Kal of mp@ToL Tomtal oyedov 


dmavres. apxn pev ovv Kal olov Wuyi 0 pd0os THs Tpa- 


16. dda mpdtews Kal Blov kal eddaipovias at } Kaxodaipovla év mpdée codd., 
sed alio spectat Arabs (‘sed in operibus et vita. Et <vita> est in @pere’) ; 
unde Margoliouth dda mpdéews cal Blov, <6 5é Blos> év mpdie, qued pre- 
bant Diels, Zeller, Susemihl. Codicum lectionem ita supplet Vahlen, xa 
evdatmovlas <xKal kaxodaimovlas, 7 6é evdaimovla> kal } Kaxodatpovla : 

20. mpdrrovow] mpdrrovras movodow coni. Vahlen ovpraparausdvever 


Guelferbytanus pr. m., Spengel: oupzrepikayBdvovow Ae 26 et 27. . 


Tlo\vyrworov et Todvyvworos A& 28. AéEer kal duavola Vahlen (confirm. 
Arabs): Aéfers kal diavolas codd. 29. od add, apogr. (‘nequaquam’ 
Arabs): om. A®: fort. oddayeés Margoliouth 20. 7 apogr.: 7 A® 36. 
owloragba codd.: suvardva Thurot 


ad 
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incidents. For Tragedy is an imitati , but 

is. . te . . . oe . 

‘of an action and of life, and life consists in action, and 4, 
nt eB 


. Ad _ . “ 
its end is a mode of action, not a quality. Now1o St 
cape gs At Ne ate r * 





action, therefore, is not with a view to the representation | 


of character: character comes in as subsidiary to the | 








actions. Hence the incidents.and the plot are the end of 


a tragedy; and the end isthe chief thing of.all. Again, 11 


ee ne 





























without action there cannot be a tragedy ; there may be 


_ without character. The tragedies of most of our modern 





— 


poets fail in the rendering of character; and of poets in 
general this is often true. It is the same in painting; 
and here lies the difference between Zeuxis and Polygnotus. 
Polygnotus delineates character well: the style of Zeuxis 

is devoid of ethical quality. Again, if you string.12 
together a set of gpeeches expressive of character, and al 
well finished in point of diction and thought, you will \. 
not produce the essential tragic effect nearly so well as é 
with a play which, however deficient in these respects, 
yet has a plot and artistically constructed incidents, 
Besides which, the| most powerful elements of emotional 13 
interest in Tragedy—Peripeteia or Reversal of the ; 








Ne 
Sifudtion, and Recognition scenes—are parts of the plot!! 
A further proof is, that novices in the art attain to finish 14 
of diction and precision of portraiture before they can 
construct the plot. It is the same with almost all 





the early poets. 
The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, 


eee eee 
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U 
yodias, Sedtepov Sé Ta On, TapaTAjcloy yap éotiw Kal 15 
n a / a "4 
1450b €rrl THS ypadixs: ef yap Tis évareirere Tois KaddLoTOLS 
iA 4 > xX e / > / \ 
pappdKxos yvdonv, ovK av opoiws evppaverey Kal RevKo- 
/ » Viet 4 4 / / \ \ Vi 
ypadynoas eixovas éotw Te piunows mpdkews kal did TavTnv 
/ a / / \ e 4 a / 
paddwoTa THY TpaTTOvTwY. TpiTtov bé % Sidvoia: TovTO dé 16 
2 \ , , tied ue tee 2 \ \ € , 
sé€oTw TO Aéyew Stvac0at Ta evovTa Kal Ta AppoTToYTa, 
ca) / A n a 
Orep éTl TOV OYwY THs ToALTIKHS Kal PNTOpLKAS Epyov 
b] / e \ \ > tal an > / , e 
€OTiv* OL fev Yap apxXatot TOALTLKMS ETrOLOVY AEYOVTAS, Ob 
la} ; lal lal al \ 
5é viv pytopixas. éotiv Sé 00s pev TO ToLovTOV 6 Snrot Ti 17 
e a ad A f 4 
Tpoaipecw omroid Tis MWpoatpeitar 7) ever SioTep ovK 
fal / b] 4 n 
10 €yovow 00s THY oywv ev ois ovK Eote Sirov i) ev 
a x e 
ois nd Gdrws éotw 6 TL Tpoatpetrar 4) hevyer oO Aéyor* 
8 f a > 4 Lip e v a 4 > 54 
tdvo.a é, év ols amrodetKVUOUGL TL WS EoTLY 7) OS OVK EOTLY 
/ n 
} xaQorov tt drodaivovta. Ttétaptoy dé TaV AEeyomévwr 1) 18 
/ / Y \ 
AéEiss Aéyw dé, Womep TpoTepov eipyrar, éEw ecivas THY 
\ fe} y / e / A \ $2 % la) > / \ 
15 dua THs dvouacias épunveiav, 6 Kal ért TOV éupéeTpov Kal 
a / \ / an a 
érl TOV AOyov Ever THY adTHy SvVamw. Tv Sé oLTToY 19 
, ¢ / / al e / ¢ \ bf 
[wévre] 2) peAorroia péyiotov Tov HnovopaTav, 7 dé dis 
puyayorytKoy wév, aTexvotaror bé Kal HKiora oiKelov THs TolN- 


TUKAS* <lo>@s yap THs Tpaywdias Stvapis Kal dvev ayavos 


88, mapamdjowv . . . elxdva supra post mpayudrwv v. 31 collocavit Castel- 
vetro. 1450 b 1. &va XelWere AS 3. re codd.: yap Hermann 6. 
ért trav Nbywr secl. M. Schmidt 9-11. droid Tis. . . etyee 6 Aéywr 


Gomperz, alios secutus: dmotd ris (6 ota rls) év ofs otk ort Shirov 7} 
mpoarpetrar  pevyer Submep odk Exovew HOos Trav Adyww év ols und Sws éorw 
& ris (8 Te apogr.) mpoapetrar 7} pevyer 6 Aéywv AC: Orola ris: Sidrep ovK 
éxovow . . . pevyee 6 Aéywv (verbis év ols ovK ear: SHAov 7} mpoatpetrar 7 
gevye. omissis cum Arabe) Margoliouth. Suspicatur Susemihl év ols ovx 
gore. . - F pevyer et év ols und’ Srws Eorw,. . . }) pev-yer duplicem lectionem 
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the soul of a tragedy: Character holds the second place. 
1450b A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 
colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure 
as the chalk outline of a portrait. [Thus Tragedy is the 
imitation of an action, and of the agents mainly with a 
view to the action.| 
Third in order is Thought,—that is, the faculty of 16 
saying what is possible and pertinent in given circum- 
stances. In the case of oratory, this is the function of 
the political art and of the art of rhetoric: and so indeed 
the older poets make their characters speak the language 
of civic life; the poets of our time, the language of the 
rhetoricians. Character is that which reveals moral 17 
purpose, showing what kind of things a man chooses or 
avoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not make this 
manifest, or in which the speaker does not choose or 


0 seen arnt Bite maa 


avoid anything whatever, are not expressive of character. 
Thought, on the other hand, is found where something is 
proved to be~or not to be, or a general maxim is 
enunciated. 

Fourth among the elements enumerated comes 18 
Diction ; by which I mean, as has been already said, the 
expression of the meaning in words; and its essence is 
the same both in verse and prose. 

Of the remaining elements Song holds the chief place 19 
among the embellishments. ~ . 

The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional attraction of 
its own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry. For the power 
of Tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart from 
representation and actors. Besides, the production of 


, 
' 
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spectacular effects depends more on the art of the stage 
machinist than on that of the poet. 
VII These principles being established, let us now discuss 
Res the proper structure of the Plot, since this is the first 
and most important thing in Tragedy. 

Now, according to our definition, Tragedy is an2 
imitation of an action that is complete, and whole, and 
of a_certain magnitude; for there may be a whole that 
is wanting in magnitude. A whole is that which has 3 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. A beginning is that | 
which does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes to be. 
An end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally 
follows some other thing, either by necessity, or as a rule, 
but has|nothing following it, A middle is that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it. A well 
constructed plot, therefore, must neither begin nor end 
at haphazard, but conform to these principles. 

Again, a beautiful object, whether it be a living 4 
organism or any whole composed of parts, must not 
only have an orderly arrangement of parts, but must 
also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends on 
magnitude and order. Hence a very small animal 
organism cannot be beautiful; for the view of it is con- 
fused, the object being seen in an almost imperceptible 
moment of time. Nor, again, can one of vast size be 

1451a beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator ; 
as for instance if there were one a thousand miles 
long. As, therefore, in the case of animate bodies and 5 
organisms a certain magnitude is necessary, and a magni- 
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tude which may be easily embraced in one view; so in 
the plot, a certain length is necessary, and a_length / 
which can be e easily embraced by the the memory. The 6 - 
limit of length i in relation to dramatic competition and 
sensuous presentment, is no part of artistic theory. For 
had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to compete 
together, the performance would have been regulated by 
the water-clock,—as indeed we are told was formerly 
done. But the limit as fixed by the nature of the7 
drama itself is this:——the greater the length, the-. 
more beautiful will the piece be by reason of ee bl ‘fe 
size, provided that the whole be perspicuous~~ And ~ 
to define the matter roughly, we may say that the 
proper magnitude is comprised within such limits, that _ 
the sequer sequence ce of events, according to the law of probability 
or necessity, will admit of a change from bad fortune to 
good, or from good fortune to bad. 

vul Unity of plot does not, as some persons think, consist 
in the unity of the hero. For infinitely various are the 
incidents in one man’s life which cannot be reduced to 
unity ; and so, too, there are many actions of one man 
out of which we cannot make one action. Hence the2 
error, as it appears, of all poets who have composed a 

_-Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 

imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 
Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in all 
else he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether from 
art or natural genius—seems to have happily discerned 
the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not include 
all the adventures of Odysseus—such as his wound on 


Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the mustering of 
D 
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the host—incidents between which there was no necessary 
or probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and 
likewise the Iliad, to centre round an action that in our 
sense of the word is one. As therefore, in the other 4 





cat raettd arts, the imitation is one when the object imitated. J 
is one, so the plot, being an imitation of an action, must) 
imitate one action and that a whole, the structural union | 
of the parts being such that, if any one of them is * 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and |} 
disturbed. For a thing whose presence or absence makes” 
no visible difference, is not an organic part of the — 
whole. 
Ix It is, moreover, evident from what has been said, 
that it is not the function of the poet to relate what 
has happened, but what may happen,—what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. The 2 
1451b poet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species of history, with 
metre no less than without it. The true difference is 
that one relates what has happened, the other what may 
happen. Poetry, therefore, is_a more philosophical and 3 VA 
a higher thing than history: for poetry tends to express 
the universal, history the particular. By the universal 4 
I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion \. sig 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or 
necessity; and it is this universality at which poetry 
aims in the names she attaches to the personages. The 
particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or 
suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here 5 
the poet first constructs the plot on the lines of prob- 
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ability, and then inserts characteristic names ;—unlike 
the lampooners who write about particular individuals. 
But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being 6 


| that_what is possible is credible: what has not happened 


we do not at once feel sure to be possible: but what has 





happened is manifestly possible: otherwise it would not 

have happened. Still there are even some tragedies in 7 
which there are only one or two well known names, the rest 

being fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as 

in Agathon’s Antheus, where incidents and names alike 

are fictitious, and yet they give none the less pleasure, 

We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received g 
legends, which are the usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, oT 
it would be absurd to attempt it; for even subjects that 

are known are known only to a fave, and yet give pleasure 


to all. It clearly follows that the poet or ‘maker’ 9 


Ny 





should be the maker of plots rather than of verses ; 
since he is a poet because he imitates, and what he 
imitates are actions. “And even if he chances to take 
an historical subject, he is none the less a poet; for 
there is no reason why some events that have actually 
happened should not conform to the} law of the probable 
and possible} and in virtue of that quality in them he is 
their poet or maker. 


Of all plots and actions the epeisodic are the worst. 10 
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I call a plot ‘ epeisodic’ in which the episodes or acts suc- 
ceed one another without probable or necessary sequence. 
Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; for, as they write show 
pieces for competition, they stretch the plot beyond its 

1452a capacity, and are often forced to break the natural con- 
tinuity. 

But again, Tragedy_is an imitation not only of a 11> 
complete action, but_of events inspiring fear or_pity. 2 
Such an effect_is best produced when the events come on gee 
us by 8 surprise ; and, the effect is heightened when, at the Cw 
same time, they follow_as cause and effect. The tragic 12 
wonder. will then be greater than if” they happened of 
themselves or by accident ; lfor even coincidences are most 
striking when they have an air of design We may 
instance the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his 
murderer while he was a spectator at a festival, and killed 

















were 


him, Such events seem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these principles are 
necessarily the best. 

xX Plots are either Simple or Complex, for the actions 
in real life, of which the plots are an imitation, obviously 
show a similar distinction. . An action which is one and 2 
continuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when 
the change of fortune takes _place without ‘Reversal, of 
the Situation and without Recbdgnition. * 

A Complex action is one in’ which the change is Se 
accompanied by such Reversal, or by Recognition, sai Fest 

by both. These last should arise from the internal’: 3 

structure of the plot, so that what follows should be the 
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necessary or probable result of the preceding action. It 
makes all the difference whether any given event is a. 
case of propter hoc or post hoe. | ! 
XI Reversal of the Situation is a change by which yw He 


the action veers round to its opposite, subject always 





to our rule of probability or necessity. Thus in the 
Oedipus, the messenger comes to cheer Oedipus and 
free him from his alarms about his mother, but by 
revealing who he is, he produces the opposite effect. | 
Again in the Lynceus, Lynceus is: being led away to / 
his death, and Danaus goes with him, meaning to slay ; 
him ; but the outcome of the preceding incidents is that 
Danaus is killed and Lynceus saved. 

~ Recognition, as the name indicates, is a change from 2 
ignorance to knowledge, producing*love or hate between 


the persons destined by the poet for good or bad fortune. — 





The best form of recognition is coincident with a Reversal 


of the Situation, as in the Oedipus. There are indeed other 3 


forms. Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind 








may in a sense be objects of recognition. Again, we may 

recognise or discover whether a person has done a thing 

or not. But the recognition which is most intimately | | 

connected with the plot and action is, as we have said, uw 

the recognition of persons. | This recognition, combined 4 | 
1452 b With Reversal, will produce either pity or fear; and actions 

producing these effects are those which, by our definition, 














Tragedy represents.) _ Moreover, it is upon such situations 


that the issues of good or bad fortune will depend. . 
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Recognition, then, being between persons, it may happen 5 
that one person only is recognised by the other—when 
the latter is already known—or it may be necessary that 
the recognition should be on both sides. Thus Iphigenia 
is revealed to Orestes by the sending of the letter; but 
another act of recognition is required to make Orestes 


wo parts, then, of the Plot—Rever al of the Situation 6 





"eo to Iphigenia. 


and Recognition—turn u pon surprises. A third part is 
the Scene of Suffering. The Scene of Suffering is a 


san ree 





destructive or painful action, such as death on the stage, 
bodily agony, wounds and the like. 





A IRIN sit LS 


XII_~ [The parts of Tragedy which must be treated as 
_~ elements of the whole have been already mentioned. 


5 


We now come to the quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which Tragedy is divided—namely, Prologue, 
Episode, Exode, Choric song; this last being divided 
into Parode and Stasimon. These are common to all 
plays: peculiar to some are the songs of actors from the 
stage and the Commoi. . 


The Prologue is that entire part of a tragedy which 2° 


precedes the Parode of the Chorus. The Episode is 
that entire part of a tragedy which is between complete 
choric songs. The Exode is that entire part of a tragedy 
which has no choric song after it. Of the Choric part 
the Parode is the first undivided . utterance of the 
Chorus: the Stasimon is a Choric ode without anapaests 
or trochaic tetrameters: the Commos is a joint lamenta- 


tion of Chorus and actors. The parts of Tragedy which 3 


must be treated as elements of the whole have been 
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already mentioned. The quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which it is divided—are here enumerated. ] Z 


\ 4h 
HA at 


( XIII As the sequel to what has already cob we must — ph S 
proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and ~ > m 
what he should avoid, in constructing his plots; and by 
what means the specific effect of Tragedy willbe produced. 
_A perfect tragedy should, as we have seen; 2 arranged 2 
imple but on the complex plan. It should, 
Amitate actions which excite pity and fear, this 
being the distinctive mark of tragic imitation. It follows 
plainly, in the first place, that the change of fortune 
presented must not be the spectacle of a virtuous man 
brought from prosperity to adversity: for this “moves 
neither pity nor fear; it merely shocks us. _ Nor, again, 
that of a bad man passing from adversity to prosperity : 
for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of Tragedy; it 

1453a possesses no single tragic quality; it neither satisfies 
the moral sense nor calls forth pity or fear. Nor, 
again, should the downfall of the utter villain be ex- 
hibited. A plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy 
the moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor( W/E 
fear; for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear 
by the misfortune of a man-like ourselves. Such an ae 
event, therefore, will be neither pitiful nor terrible. a me’ 9 
There remains, then, the character between these two 3 


ere extremes,—that_of a man who is not. eminently good and 


just, yet whose misfortune is brought about not. by..vice Yv 


or or_ depravity, but by some error.orefrailty. He must 
be one who is _ highly renowned and prosperous, —a 
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personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious 
men of such families. nuny> © 
A well constructed plot: -ghould, therefore, be_ single 4 +: 


Lindic 


in its issue, rather than double as some maintain. The ‘ 
A 


| change of fortune should be not from bad to good, but, 
reversely, from good) )to bad. It should come about as | 
the result not of vice, but ‘of some great error or frailty, ha 


a 
— 











in a character either such as we have described, or better © 
rather than worse. The practice of the stage bears out 5/ 
our view. At first the poets recounted any legend that 
came in their way. Now, the best tragedies are founded 
on the story of a few houses,—on the fortunes of Alcmaeon, 
Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those 
others who have done or suffered something terrible. A 
tragedy, then, to be perfect according to the rules of art 
should be of this construction. Hence they are in error 6 
who censure Euripides just because he follows this 
principle in his plays, many of which end unhappily. 
It is, as we have said, the right ending. The best proof 
is that on the stage and in dramatic competition, such 
plays, if well worked out, are the most tragic in effect ; 
and Euripides, faulty though he may be in the general 
management of his subject, yet is felt to be the most 
tragic of the poets. 2 
In the second rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some place first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double 
thread of plot, and also an opposite catastrophe for the 
good and for the bad. It is accounted the best because 
of the weakness of the spectators; for the poet is guided 
in what he writes by the wishes of his audience. The@ 
pleasure, however, thence derived is not the true tragic 
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pleasure. It is proper rather_to Comedy, where. those 
who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies—like Orestes 
and Aegisthus—quit the stage as friends at the close, 
and no one slays or is slain. 
XIV Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacular means; 4<2..7 
“°° but they may also result from the inner structure of the 
piece, which is the better_way, and indicates a superior 
poet. For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even ak 
without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told ./ 
will thrill with horror and melt to pity at what takes 4.2/4 
place. This is the impression we should receive from %* 
hearing the story of the Oedipus. But to produce this 2 
effect by the mere spectacle is a less artistic method, 
and dependent on extraneous aids. Those who employ 














spectacular means to create a sense not of the terrible 
but only of the monstrous, are strangers to the purpose 
of Tragedy ; for we must not demand of Tragedy any and 
every kind of pleasure, but only that which is proper 
to it. And since the pleasure which the poet should 
afford is that which comes from pity and fear through 
imitation, it is evident that this quality must be impressed | 
upon the incidents. 

Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which strike us as terrible or pitiful. 

Actions capable of this effect must. happen between 4 
persons who are either friends or enemies or indifferent 
| to one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is 
| nothing to excite pity either in the act or the intention, @ 

—except so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful. So 

| again with indifferent persons. But when the tragic 


incident occurs between those who are near or dear to 
E 
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one another—if, for example, a brother kills, or intends to ¢},. true | 
kill, a brother, a son his father, a mother her son, a son 
his mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—these 
are the situations to be looked for by the poet. He may not 
indeed destroy the framework of the received legends—the 5 
fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes 
and Eriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to showinvention 
of his own,and skilfully handle the traditional material. Let 
us explain more clearly what is meant by skilful handling, 
The action may be done consciously and with know- 
ledge of the persons, in the manner of the older poets. 
It is thus too that Euripides makes Medea slay her 
children. Or, again, the deed of horror may be done, 
but done in ignorance, and the tie of kinship or friend- 
ship be discovered afterwards. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
is an example. Here, indeed, the incident is outside 
the drama proper; but cases occur where it falls within 
the action of the play: one may cite the Alemaeon of 
Astydamas,or-Telegonus in the Wounded Odysseus, Again, 7 
_ there is a third case,—< to be about to act with knowledge / 
of the persons and then not to act. The fourth case is> V 
when some one is about to do an irreparable deed through 
ignorance, and makes the discovery before it is done. These 
are the only possible ways. or the deed must either be 
done_or not done,—and that wittingly or unwittingly. 
But of all these ways, to be about to act knowing the 
persons, and then not to act, is the worst. It is shocking © 
without being tragic, for no disaster follows. It is, there- 
1454 fore, never, or very rarely, found in poetry. One instance, 
however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon threatens to 
kill Creon. The next and better way is that the deed 8 


f-) 
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should be perpetrated. Still better, that it should be 
perpetrated in ignorance, and the discovery made after- 
wards. There is then nothing to shock us, while the 
discovery produces a startling effect. The last case is the 9 
best, as when in the Cresphontes Merope is about to slay 
her son, but, recognising who he is, spares his life. So 


in the Iphigenia, the sister recognises the brother just in 


time. Again in the Helle, the son recognises the mother » 


when on the point of giving her up. This, then, is why. 
a few families only, as has been already observed, furnish 
the subjects of tragedy. It was not art, but happy 
chance, that led the poets in search of subjects to 
impress the tragic quality upon their plots. They are 
compelled, therefore, to have recourse to those houses 
whose history contains moving incidents like these. 

Enough has now been said concerning the structure 
of the incidents, and the right kind of plot. 

XV . Inrespect of Character there are four things to be 
aimed at. First, and most important, it must be good, 
Now any speech or action that manifests moral purpose 
of any kind will be expressive of character: the character . 
will be good if the purpose is good, This rule is relative 





to each class. Even a woman may be good, and also a 
slave; though the woman may be said to be an inferior 
being, and the slave quite worthless. The second thing 2 
to aim at is propriety. There is a type of manly valour ;. 
but valour in a woman, or unscrupulous cleverness, is in- 


/ 


appropriate. Thirdly, character must be true to life: for3 — 
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this is a distinct thing from goodness and propriety, as here 

described, The fourth point is consistency: for though 4 

the subject of the imitation, who suggested the type, 

be inconsistent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. 

As an example of motiveless degradation of character, we ix; 
have Menelaus in the Orestes: of character indecorous 7 # 7 
and inappropriate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, 

and the speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the 
Iphigenia at Aulis,—for Iphigenia the suppliant in no 

way resembles her later self. 


As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por- 6 


traiture of character, the poet should _alwa im_either 
at the necessary or the probable. Thus a person of a 


given character should speak or act in a given way, by 











the rule either of necessity or of probability; just as 
this event should follow that. by necessary or probable 
sequence. It is therefore evident that the unravelling 7 
of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise out 
1454b of the plot itself, it baile not be brought about by the 
Deus ex Machina—as in the Medea, or in the Return of 
the Greeks in the Iliad. The Deus ex Machina should 20 «+ 


Citeitiwcw 


be employed only for events external to the drama,— 4,. &«- 


Ny DY Aes ey 
for antecedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond. 
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the range of human knowledge, and which require to be 
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reported or foretold ; for to the gods we ascribe the power 
of seeing all things. Within the action there must be 
nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, 
it should be outside the scope of the tragedy. Such is ; 
the irrational element in the Oedipus of Sophocles. | 

Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of persons who 8 ie 
are above the common level, the example of good portrait- 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing _, 
the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too —— 
the poet, in representing men who are irascible or ~ 
indolent, or have other defects of character, should 
preserve the type and yet ennoble it. In this way 
Achilles is portrayed by Agathon and Homer. 

These then are rules the poet should observe. Nor 9 
should he neglect those appeals to the senses, which, 
though not among the essentials, are the concomitants of 
poetry; for here too there is much room for error. But 
of this enough has been said in our published treatises. 

XVI What Recognition is has been already explained. 
We will now enumerate its kinds. 
First, the least artistic form, which, from poverty of 











wit, is most commonly employed—recognition by signs. 
Of these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which 2 
the earth-born race bear on their bodies,’ or the stars 
introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, 
as scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 
ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Even 3 
these admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus in 
the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is 
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made in one way by the nurse, in another by the swine- 
herds. The use of tokens for the express purpose of proof 


—and, indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens ' 


—is a less artistic mode of recognition. A better kind 
is that which comes about by a turn of incident, as in 
the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 


Next come the recognitions invented at will by the 4 


poet, and on that account wanting in art. For example, 


Orestes in the Iphigenia - eels the fact that he is 
Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter; 
but he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet, 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 
allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 
as well have brought tokens with him. Another similar 
instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 
4 ie 


he third kind depends on memory when the sight of 5 yo 


i a nis fei as in the Oyprians of 
Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into tears on seeing 
the picture; or again in the ‘Lay of Alcinous, where 
Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the 
past and weeps; and hence the recognition. 


The fourth kind is by process of reasoning. Thus in 6 











the Choéphori:—‘Some one resembling me has come: 
no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come.’ Such too is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyidus the Sophist. It was a natural 
reflexion for Orestes to make, ‘So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister.” So, again, ,in the Tydeus of 


Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, and — 


I lose my own life. So too in the Phineidae: the 
women, on seeing the place, inferred their fate :—‘ Here 


V7 Pe 
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18. Oarépov Bursian, praeeunte Hermann: Oedrpov codd. 14-16. 6 perv 
yap... mapadoyiopés] multo plura hic legisse videtur Arabs (Margoliouth) ; 
post py lacunam indicavi; vide quae supra in versione addidi, Arabem 
quoad potui secutus 14. 6 pév apogr.: 7d wey AS 7d ante réfov om. 
apogr, 15. 6 Tyrwhitt: 6: codd. 16. movfoat codd.: érolnce Ald. 
mapadoyiouos Riccardianus 46, Vahlen (confirm. Arabs): mapadoyopdry 
codd. 17. éxmdyfews apogr.: mrantews AC THs éxmAncews . . . elkdTwv 
om. Arabs elkdvrwv Ac 18. 6 secl. Vahlen: 7d Bywater: 6 Tucker: 
 apogr. pauca 19-20. ai yap rovatrar . . . wepidepaiwy secl. Gomperz 
20. depalwy apogr. corr.: dépewy A: mepidepalwy apogr. pauca onelwv 
kal Sepatwy secl. Tucker, fort. recte 24, évapyécrara apogr.: évepyéorara 
Ac 6 om. Parisinus 2038 25. AavOdvo 7d A: AavOdvorro apogr. 
plura (ro deletum est in nonnullis) éreriyaro marg. Riccardiani 16: 
émiTima Tt A® (cf. 1462 a 10) 27. dvyec Guelferbytanus (confirm. Arabs) : 
av eln Ac 6pGvra codd.: dpdv7’ dv Vahlen 27-28. rdv Oearhy seclusi 
(cf. Rhet. i. 2, 1858 a 8 rods dxpoards in textum irrepsit): rdv rownrhy Dacier 
wh dpGvr’ airév [@earhvy] Gomperz, emendationis meae, credo, inscius 
80. dwd rijs adrijs codd. (confirmare videtur Arabs): dm’ a’rfs ris Tyrwhitt 
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we are doomed to die, for here we were cast forth.’ 
Again, there is a composite kind of recognition involving 7 
false inference on the part of one of the characters, as in 
the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A said <that 
no one else was able to bend the bow; ... hence B 
(the disguised Odysseus) imagined that A would> 
recognise the bow which, in fact, he had not seen; and 
to bring about a recognition by this means—the expecta- 
tion that A would recognise the bow—is false inference. 
Ct But, of all recognitions, the best is that which arises 8 


ie 
from the incidents themselves, where the startling dis- v 


_ covery is made by natural means. Such is that in the 

















Oedipus of Sophocles, es, and in the Iphigenia; for it was. 
natural that Iphigenia should wish to dispatch a letter. 
Fae recognitions alone dispense wi Ath the artificial aid 
> tokens or amulets. Next comé-the recognitions by 
process of reasonin g. | 
XVII In constructing the plot and working it out with 
the proper diction, the poet should place the scene, © 
as far as possible, before his eyes. In this way, seeing 
everything with the utmost vividness, as if he were a 
spectator of the action, he will discover what is in keeping 
with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 








The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in 
Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight. | 
Again, the poet should work out his play, to the 
best of his power, with appropriate gestures; for 2 
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33. duplicem lect. edracro: et drdacro habuisse videtur = (Diels) 34. 
éxoratixol Riccardianus 46 (confirm. Arabs, vid. Margoliouth, Class. Rev. 
xv. 54): éferagrixol codd. cett. tous Te vel rovrous Te Tos apogr. : 
rovrous Te A°, sed ne Graece quidem dicitur mapeAnupévous coni. Vahlen 
1455 b 2. éwe:codtov A® maparelvew Riccardianus 46, Vettori: mepirelvew 
codd. 7-8. secludendum videtur aut é\Gciv éxe? (Bekker ed. 3) aut @éw 
Tod Ka0édou (Diintzer) 8. xa0ddov] fort. wiov Vahlen pvOov] fort. 
xa0ddov Vahlen 9. dveyvwplobn M. Schmidt 10. TloAvedos codd, 
(cf. 1455 a 6) 15. dpduact (vel dopact) apogr.: dpuaciw Ae 
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those who feel emotion are most convincing through 
natural sympathy with the characters they represent; 
and one who is agitated storms, one who is angry rages, 
with the most life-like reality. implies 
either a happy gift of nature or a strain-of madness. In 
the one case a man can take the mould of any character ; 
in the other, he is lifted out of his proper self. 

As for the story, whether the poet takes it ready 3 

1455 » Made or constructs it for himself, he should first sketch 
its general outline, and then fill in the episodes and 
amplify in detail. The general plan may be illustrated by 
the Iphigenia. A young girl is sacrificed ; she disappears 
mysteriously from the eyes of those who sacrificed her ; 
she is transported to another country, where the custom is 
to offer up all strangers to the goddess. To this ministry 
she is appointed. Some time later her own brother 
chances to arrive. The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play. The purpose, again, of his coming is outside the 
action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, when 
on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. The 
mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides or of 
Polyidus, in whose play he exclaims very naturally :— 
‘So it was not my sister only, but I too, who was doomed 
to be sacrificed’; and by that remark he is saved. 

After this, the names being once given, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes. We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for 
example, there is the madness which led to his capture, 
and his deliverance by means of the purificatory rite. 
In the drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 5 
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17. o} add. Vulcanius (confirm. Arabs) MaKpds A°: puKpds apogr. 19. 
ér: Riccardianus 16, 2: éwei A° 21. dé codd.: 6% coni. Vahlen 22. 
twas avrds codd.: 8 a’rés coni. Bywater: twas airds olim seclusi: at’rés 
secl. Spengel. Codicum lectionem stabilivit Vahlen (1898) citato Diodoro 
Siculo iv. 59. 6 rdv Alyéa did rdv cumBbrwv aveyropirev: simili fortasse sensu 
Plutarch, Vit. Thes. ch. xii cvvayayav rods roNiras éyvwmpiver 25. toh- 
Adis post €EwGev collocavit Ueberweg : codd. lect. confirm. Arabs 28. els 
edruxtay } els druxlay OP: els edruxlay codd. cett.: els edrvxlay <ék duvoruyxtas 
cupBalver } é& ebruxias els Svorvxtay > coni. Vahlen: <els duoruxlay cupBalver 
H> els edrvxlay Gomperz 30. Avyxe? apogr.: AuKe? A® 31. 57 Ac: 
5) <dmraywy},> coni. Vahlen: 54<dwois,> Christ (‘et ea quae patefecit’ 
Arabs) 82. Avows 5é % Parisinus 2038, coni. Vahlen: om. cett. (‘solutio 
autem est quod fiebat’ Arabs) rod Gavdrov: fort. rod Aavaod (Vahlen 
et Spengel) rob ré\ovs] huc transferenda quae leguntur 1456 a 
7-10 dixacov—xpareicOa: (Susemihl) 33. rooaira yap—édéx4y secl. Susemihl 
ed. 1 34. xal ra wépn AS: xara wépn Heine: kat ra wiOwv Tyrwhitt : 
kal ra ptOov Susemihl h pev <amwd\h % Sé> Zeller (Vahlen post 
dvayvispiors 85 <4 dé drdH> cum definitione deesse suspicatur) 
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give extension to Epic poetry. Thus the story of the 
Odyssey can be stated briefly. A certain man is absent 
from home for many years; he is jealously watched by 
Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his home is in 
a wretched plight—suitors are wasting his substance and 
plotting against his son. At length, tempest-tost, he him- 
self arrives; he makes certain persons acquainted with 
him; he attacks the suitors with his own hand, and is 
himself preserved while he destroys them. This is the 
essence of the plot; the rest is episode. 

XVIII Every tragedy falls into two parts,—Complication 
and Unravelling or Dénowement. Incidents extraneous 
to the action are frequently combined with a portion of + 
the action proper, to form the Complication; the rest is 
the Unravelling. By the Complication I mean all that 
extends from the beginning of the action to the part 
which marks the turning-point to good or bad fortune. 
The Unravelling is that which extends from the 
beginning of the change to the end. Thus, in the 
Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication consists of the 
incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of the 
child, and then again « * <The Unravelling> extends 
from the accusation of murder to the end. _— 


eo 
There are four kinds of Tragedy, the Complex, depend- 2 


ing entirely on Reversal of the Situation and Recognition ; 


F 
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1456 a 2. 7 awd add. Susemihl post 7 arf nonnulla intercidisse puto 

7d 6¢ réraprov dns AC: 7d dé réraprov dis (cf. ad 1458 a 6) Bywater, recte, 
nisi fallor, quod ad és attinet, sed ra eld in hoe loco eadem utique esse 
debent quae in xxiv. 1: rd dé réraprov reparddes Schrader: 7d dé repar@des 
<d\Xbrpiov > Wecklein 5. dddws re apogr.: GA’ ds ye AS 6. 
éxdorov Marcianus 215, Parisinus 2038: éxacrov A° 7-10. Stkacov— 
kparetoOa Vv. ad 1455 b 33 8. ovdevi tows ws Bonitz: ovdev? ws Tyrwhitt: 
ovdév tows TH codd. 9. rotro] ravrd Teichmiiller : ro’rw Bursian 10. 
kpareioOa (cf. Polit. iv. (vii.) 13. 1831 b 38) Vahlen et = (‘ prensarunt 
utrumque’ Arabs): xporeto@ac codd. 12. d¢ ante 7d add. A°: om. apogr. 
17. 4 add. Vahlen’ NidBnv] ‘“ExdBnv Valla, unde “ExdByny [kat... 
Aisxvnos, | Reinach 18. dyabdy pr. A° et = 
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1456a the Pathetic (where the motive is passion),—-such as the 
tragedies on Ajax and Ixion; the Ethical (where the 
motives are ethical)—such as the Phthiotides and the 
Peleus. The fourth kind is the Simple. ~<We here 
exclude the purely spectacular element>, exemplified by 
the Phorcides, the Prometheus, and scenes laid in Hades. 
The poet should endeavour, if possible, to combine all 3 
poetic elements; or failing that, the greatest number and 
those the most important; the more so, in face of the 
cavilling criticism of the day.. For whereas there have 
hitherto been good poets, each in his own branch, the 
critics now expect one man to surpass all others in their 
several lines of excellence. 

In In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
best test to take is the plot. Identity « exists where the 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poets 
tie the knot well, but unravel it ill. Both arts, how- 
ever, should always be mastered. 

Again, the poet should remember what has been often 4 
said, and not make an Epic structure into a Tragedy— 
by an_Epic structure I_mean one with a multiplicity of 
plots—as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
‘out of the erttire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 





owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude. In the drama the result is far from 
answering to the poet’s expectatien. The proof is that 5 
the poets who have dramatised the whole story of the 
Fall of Troy, instead of selecting portions, like Euripides ; 
or who have taken the whole tale of Niobe, and not a 
part of her story, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or 
meet with poor success on the stage. Even Agathon 
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19-20. cal év . . . mpdyuacr secl. Susemihl: tuetur Arabs év Tots Gardoits] 
év rots Surdois Twining: adds év Tots Gomperz 20. croxdgera: Heinsius : 
oroxdfovra codd. 21. rpayixdv—pirdvOpwror infra post #rrnO7 collocat 
Susemihl 22. aut secludendum ypév (Margoliouth cum Arabe) aut 6e 
post zrovnplas legendum (add. Riccardianus 16) 23. HrrnOn AS 24. 
kal elxds Gomrep Riccardianus 46 (confirm. Arabs) 27. wowep rap’ —orep 
mapa Ald., ceterum cf. Pol. 1339 b 8 28. dovrots] moAdo’s Margoliouth 
cum Arabe ddéueva Maggi (‘quae canuntur’ Arabs): diddueva A® 

ovdév add. Vahlen, et = (‘ nihil. . . aliud amplius’ Arabs): od add. Maggi 
80. ro.ovrov] rounrod Z, ut videtur 38. #5 apogr.: 70° A®: eldeGy &, 
ut videtur 84. xal Hermann: 7 codd. 38. wd0y secl. Bernays, 
tuetur Arabs 
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has been known to fail from this one defect. In his 
Reversals of the Situation, however, he shows a marvellous 
skill in the effort to hit the popular taste-—to produce a 
tragic effect that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is 6 


produced when the clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is out- vont WE 





witted, or the brave villain defeated. Such an event is Ac ae 





probable in Agathon’s sense of the word: ‘it is probable,’ 
he says, ‘that many things should happen contrary to 
probability.’ 

2 The Chorus too should be regarded as one of the7 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole, and 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 
of Sophocles. As for the later poets, their choral songs 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of 
any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere 
interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet 
what difference is there between introducing such choral 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, 
from one play to another ? 

XIX It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, the 
other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning Thought, we may assume what is said in 
the Rhetoric, to which inquiry the subject more strictly 
belongs. Under -Thought is included every effect which 

has to be produced by speech, the subdivisions being,— 2 
Nee and refutation ; the excitation of the feelings, such 


1456bas pity, fear, anger, and the like; the suggestion of 
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\ / aA \oo \ + a , > A 
Kal pixpotntas. Odhrov dé dtu Kal [év] Tots Tpadywacw ato 8 
nw nw an A A e 
Tov avtav idedv Set ypjobat, Stay 7) edeeva 7 Sewa 7H 
/ xX 3 / dé / \ an 5 
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A / \ 

5 héper, Ott TA pev Set haiverOas dvev didacKkarias, Ta Sé 
> la) / e \ a / /, \ \ 
év T® NOYH WTO TOD AéyovTOs TapacKevdfecOat Kal Tapa 

t é 
\ / / , \ x »y fal / ” > 
Tov Oyo yiyverOar. Ti yap av ein TOD AéyovTOS Epyor, Et 
\ / an 
paivorto 4 Sidvoia Kal pn dia Tov Noyov ; Tov Sé Tepl THY 4 
réEw ev pév eotw eidos Oewpias Ta TXHMATA THS rNéEcws, 
¢ pI sa / ral e a \ n \ 4 wy 
10 & é€otuy eldéval THS UTOKpLTLKHS Kal TOD THY ToLaUTHY exoOV- 
> , i / 3 \ \ , > \ \ PS) / 
Tos apyltextoviKny, olov Ti évTodkn Kal TL evyn Kal Suy- 
\ 5 \ \ 3 / \ > / \ 7 of 
ynows Kal atrethn Kat EPWMTNTLS KAL ATTOKPLOLS Kal el TL aXXo 
n \ \ \ , n A oo» 5D) 6 
ToLwovTOY. Tapa yap THY TOVTaY YYaoW 1 ayvotay ovdéev 
> \ \ b] , / iA \ a 
els THY TonTLKnY émiTiLnwa héperas 6 TL Kal dELov oTov- 
fol nr A , 
15 Os. Th yap av Tis vroddBor jyaptnac0ar & Ilpwrayopas 


€ 


emiTipa, OTL evyerOar oidpevos éemitarres citrav “ whvw dese 
Bed,” TO yap KededDoar pyoly rroveiy Te 7) ph erritakis éorup. 

810 mapelicOm ws AAS Kal od THs TounTiKhs dv Oewphua. 
XX [Tis 5&¢ AéEews ardons tad éotl ta pépy, cTot- 
20 yelov ovd\dNa87 oivdecpos dvoya pia [apOpoy] mradous 


/ ° \ 9 ? tee. / > a 
Novos. aTTovyelov pev ovv cot wi) advaipeTos, ov Taca 2 


1456 b 2. puxpdrynras AS: ouixpdrynra Parisinus 2038 év secl. Ueberweg: 
<rois> év Wrobel 8. ldedv apogr.: eldedv A® 4, déy Parisinus 
2088: 3 % Ac 8. galvorro scripsi: gavotro codd.  Siudvom 


Margoliouth, Wrobel (praeeunte Spengel) : #d¢a codd. (‘voluptates’ Arabs) : 
%5n Castelvetro: 7 dé Vahlen (ed. 2): #5 & det Tyrwhitt: #5n 77 Oég 
Gomperz 20. dp0pov secl. Hartung (quem dubitantius secutus sum): 
post civdeouos transtulit Spengel (confirm. Arabs): ovvdecuos <> dpOpov 
Steinthal 
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importance or its opposite. Now, it is evident that 3 
the dramatic incidents must be treated from the same 
points of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object 
is to evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or prob- 
ability, The only difference is, that the incidents 
should speak for themselves without verbal exposition ; 
while the effects aimed at in speech should be pro- 
duced by the speaker, and as a result of the speech. 
For what were the business of a speaker, if the Thought 
were revealed quite apart from what he says ? 

Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the inquiry 4 
treats of the Modes of Utterance. But this province 
of knowledge belongs to the art of Delivery and to 
the masters of that science. It includes, for instance, 
—what is a command, a prayer, a statement, a threat, 
a question, an answer, and so forth. To know or not5 
to know these things involves no serious censure upon 
the poet’s art. For who can admit the fault imputed 
to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, ‘Sing, 
goddess, of the wrath, he gives a command under the 
idea that he utters a prayer? For to tell some one to 
do a thing or not to do it is, he says, a command. We 
may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that belongs 
to another art, not to poetry. 

XX [Language in general includes the following parts :— 
Letter, Syllable; Connecting word, Noun, Verb, Inflexion 
or Case, Sentence or Phrase. | 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 2 
sound, but only one which can form part of a group of 
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? lal 
5é Gr é& Fs wéhuxe cvvOeTH yiryverOar dwvy Kal yap TOV 
Onpiov eicly adiaipetor hovai, av ovdepiav Eyw oTOL- 

n 4 \ / , an \ . a / \ 
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\ > / ¢ / \ \ \ an 4 
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a samt 4 \ \ 4 > , \ \ 
ToV éxovT@Y TLWa PwVviY ywomevoy akovoTor, olov To I Kat 

\ n \ , / / a / \ 
TO A. tadta Sé Siadépes cynpaciv te Tod oTopaTos Kal 4 
tomas Kat Sacvrnte Kal yodornts Kal pHKer Kal Bpayd- 

Bg Se, / \ 4 \ n rs \ 2 
tnt, étt 5é o€vTnTe Kal Bapitnte Kal TO péow* Tepl ov 
Kal Exaorov [év] Tols wetpiKots mpoonKer Oewpeiv. osvAAAaP) 5 
5é éotw hovyn donuos cuvbeTn €E apwvov kal dwvnv éxor- 
Tos: Kab yap To I'P dvev rod A ovdAraBy Kal peta Tov 
A, olov ro TPA. aAXa Kal TodTwv Oewpfhcar Tas Siahopas 

na a b] 4 4, 3 Tate 4 A bd 

THs petpexns €otw. abvdecpos Sé eotiv pwviy daonpmos 4) ov- 6 
4 BA “ \ / \ > / 

TE KWAVEL OVTE TrOLEL haVnY piavy OnMaVTLKNY EK TELOVOV 


davav, tepucvia [ovv]ribecOar Kal ert tay dxpwov Kai emt 


22. ovvOerh apogr. (‘compositae voci’ Arabs): ovvery A 25. 7d add. 
Reiz 33. &v secl. Spengel 34, post pwvhv éxovros coni. Christ 
<# whedbvwv addvwv cal pwvhv exovros> 35-36. kal yap 7rd I'P dvev 


Tod A ovA\aBi kal werd rod A AC; ‘nam IT’ et P sine A non faciunt syllabam, 
quoniam tantum fiunt syllaba cum A’ Arabs, unde kai yap 76 [TP <ovn> 
dvev rod? P ovA\aBy, GAXG werd Tod A Margoliouth (similia Susemihl ed. 1): 
kal yap 7) A d&vev rod P avAdaBh kal wera rod P Tyrwhitt: cal yap 7d A dvev 
rod FP ovA\aBh Kal wera roo TP M. Schmidt 1457 a 1-8. 4 obre Kwrver 
—#ro, 5€ Hartung, Susemih]. Codicum fide ita vulgo legitur: 4 ovre 
Kwrver ore moet pwviv play onuavtixiv, é€x wreidbywv pwvev wedukviay cuvtl- 
OecOat, kal ért rdv Expwv Kal érl rod péoov, tw wh apudrre (vy wh dpudrryn 
apogr.) év dpxp TiOévac Kal’ abréy (airiv Tyrwhitt), ofov pév (mer. A°), Hroe 
(qrot. Ac), 5€ (Se A°). 7 pwr donwos } éx mrevdvwv ev pwvdy juds onuwarTiKav 
(Robortelli: onpwavrixdy A°) dé roetv répucer ulay onuarrixhy pwvyy. &pOpov 
& éorl pwvh donuos, } Abyou dpxhv 7} rédos 7 Stopicudy Sydot, olov rd dpudl 
(Hartung: ¢. #7. A®: pyul Ald., Bekker) cai 7d wepl (7. €. p. t. A°) kal ra GdXa. 
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sounds. For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, none 
of which I call a letter. The sound I mean may be3 
either a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a mute. A vowel is 
that which without. impact of tongue or lip has an 
audible sound. A semi-vowel, that which with such 
impact has an audible sound, as S and hk. A mute, 
that which with such impact has by itself no sound, 
but joined to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 
D. These are distinguished according to the form 4 
assumed by the mouth and the place where they are 
produced ; according as they are aspirated or smooth, 
long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an inter- 
mediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to the 
writers on metre. 

A Syllable is a non-significant sound, composed of a5 
mute and a vowel: for GR without A is a syllable, as 
also with A,—GRA. But the investigation of these 
differences belongs also to metrical science. 

A Connecting word is a non-significant sound, which 6 

1457a neither causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 


into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 


Sed nescio an Déring vero propius accesserit qui locum sic restituit : 
civiecuos bé éorw hwvh donwos } ex mredvwv pev pwvdv, pds onwayTiKdy 
5é aovety répucey plav onuavrixhy dwviv, iy wh apudrre év dpxn byou 
ribévar Kad’ abrhy, ofov 7d dpdl Kal 7d mepl cal rad &ddAa. ApOpoy 9 earl 
puwvh donuos, } ovre kwrver ore moved Gwvhyv play onuwavtixhy éx mrecdvev 
puvav [repuxviay] cvvtlOecOar, <ddr’> 4 Adyou dpxhv 7 Tédos 7 dtopropoy 
Snot, weduxvia riOecOa kal ért rdv dxpwv kal émrt rod pécov, olov wév, Fro, 
dé. Nullam tamen Arabis rationem Doring habuit, et Arabs quidem cum 
nostris codicibus parum congruit. Ipse ut in re nondum satis explicata 
éréxew me fateor 2. mepuxvia rlOecOar Winstanley : reduxviary ovv- 
rlOecba codd. 
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\ \ » f Ka / >Q/ > > 
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b / en \ \ \ \ / 
ov onpaiver. pha o€ dwvn cuvOeTH onpavTiKH peTa YpO- 
Ka ye f / eM fey ead 4 Toe rl 
vou 1s ovdev pépos onpwaiver KaO avo, @oTep Kal él TOV 
> / \ \ \ “7 A f > / \ 
OvOMaTw@V* TO pev yap avOpwiros 7 evKOV Ov oHpaiver TO 
4 \ \ ? x 
mote, TO d¢ Badifer 7) BeBadicev Tpoconpaiver TO pev TOV 
/ / \ / A ’ 
Tapovta “povov TO 5é Tov TapeAnAvOoTa. Tras 8 éoTly 
SY, A ef e \ 4, \ \ 4 x e 
OVOMATOS 7) PHMLATOS 7 Mev TO KATA TO TOVTOV 7) TOUT@ on- 
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+ x A e \ \ bey 4 > 
avOpwrro. 7 avOpwtros, 7) 5é KaTa Ta VIroKpLTKA, olov KaT 
épotnow, éritakiw: To yap éBddicev; 4 Badile mradcis 
a / \ 
pnwatos Kata TadTa Ta eldn éotiv. Rovyos b¢ dwvi cvvOern 
\ e 4 / > e \ , ? \ 
onuavTKn As évia pépn Kal avTa onpaiver Tr* ov yap 
? t aA , eae , , re 
amas oyos €k pnudtav Kal dvouadtav ovyKertat, olov “oO 
a 3 , ¢€ /_ 99 > Any J / \ by ¢€ , 
Tov avOpwtrov opiamos”* adr évdéyeTal <Kal> dvev pnuaTov 
4. onpavtixdy Robortelli: onuayrixdy AC 7. #ro] 64 rot Bywater 
8-10. 4. . . pwéoou seclus. Reiz 17. moré Spengel Badife: apogr. : 
Badifer Ac mpoconuatve. Parisinus 2038: mpoonmalver A& 19. 7d 
xara Td Riccardianus 16: 7d kara A: xara 7d Reiz 22. éBddiev ; (nota 


interrogationis addita) Tyrwhitt: <dp’> ¢Bdéiwev; Vahlen Badife 
Riccardianus 16: éBddigfev Ac 26. xat add. Gomperz 
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end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound,—as 
audi, mepi, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence; 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by itself at 
the beginning of a sentence,—as pév, ToL, dé. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 
time, of which no part is in itself significant: for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus 
in Theodorus, ‘ god-given, the da@pov or ‘gift’ is not in 
itself significant. 

A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 9 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself signi- 
ficant. For ‘man,’ or ‘white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks, or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. | 

Inflexion belongs both to the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of? ‘to,’ or the like; or 
that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the modes or tones in actual delivery, e.g. a 
question or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are 
verbal inflexions of this kind. 

A Sentence or Phrase is a composite significant 11 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselves 
significant; for not every such group of words consists 
of verbs and nouns—‘ the definition of man,’ for example 
-—but it may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 
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x , A lal x \ x / Xx / 
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x / 
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de / \ e a 4 n Se ® 
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4 e \ ¢ \ n \ 4 s 
5 €repou’ w@ote davepoy Tt Kal yA@TTav Kal KUpLoV éEivaL 
/ \ a a \ , 
Suvatov TO avTo, pa Tols avTois Sé TO yap aiyuvor 
/ a tal \ 
Kurpiows pev Kvptov, hiv 56 yA@TTa. petapopa oé 4 
9 > 7 ’ , 5 Mia shaeonis bss a , eee 
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id x b \ a AN 2.4 \ / x > \ n + 
€l00S » aTO TOV €ELOOUS ETL TO yevos 7 aro TOV €&l- 


28. Badlfer A°: Badige. Parisinus 2038 Kréwy 6 KXéwvos M. Schmidt 
(K\éwvos habuit 2): KAéwv 6 Kiéwv codd. év Tw ‘* Badlfec KXéwv” 6 
C Bigg) K\éwv edd. plerique 29. ovvdéouy Riccardianus 16: cvvdéouwv 

30. Te apogr.: 7d Ae 33. év TG dvduaTt Vahlen, et 2, ut 
Tae: : év Tp dvéuaros codd.: évrdés rod évéuaros Tucker 84. kal dorwou 
om. 2, ut videtur (‘non tamen indicans in nomine’ Arabs), Idem effecit 
Ussing deleto cal dovmov in vy. 33 et mutata interpunctione, é« onpalvorros, 
why obK €v TH dvduare onpalvovros, Kal dotmou, KTH. 36. peyadwwrav 
codd.: Maccadwwray Diels, qui collato Arabe (‘sicut multa de Massiliotis 
Hermocaicoxanthus qui supplicabatur dominum caelorum’) totum versum 
“Epuox.—marpl tanquam epici carminis, comice scripti, ex coniectura 
restituit: unde pera <yédwros olov Macoa>)wrdv coni. Rutherford. ‘Epox. 
ad Phocaeam spectat, Massiliae unrpérodwv, urbem inter Hermum et Caicum 
sitam. Ceteras emendationes licet iam missas facere, e.g. peyadrelwy ws 
Winstanley : weyadelwv ofov Bekker ed. 3: peyadelwy dv Vahlen 1457 b 3. 
adypynuévov Spengel (cf. 1458 a 1) 9, 7d om. apogr. 
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always have some significant part, as ‘in walking,’ or 
‘Cleon son of Cleon.” A sentence or phrase may form 12 
a unity in two ways,—either as signifying one thing, or 
as consisting of several parts linked together. Thus the 
Iliad is one by the linking together of parts, the definition 
of man by the unity of the thing signified. | 

XXI Words are of two kinds, simple and double. By 
simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, 
such as yf. By double or compound, those composed 
either of a _ significant and non-significant element 
(though within the whole word no element is significant), 
or of elements that are both significant. A word may 
likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in form, like 

1457b so many Massilian expressions, e.g. ‘ Hermo-caico-xanthus 
<who prayed to Father Zeus>.’ 

Every word is either current, or strange, or meta- 2 
phorical, or ornamental, or newly-coined, or lengthened, 
or contracted, or altered. | 

By a current or proper word I mean one which is 3 
in general use among a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at once strange and current, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word ciyuvor, 
‘lance, is to the Cyprians a current term but to us a 
strange one. 

Metaphor is the application of an alien’ name by 4 
transference either from genus to species, or from species 
to genus, or from species to species, or by analogy, that is, 
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> ¢ , / 
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11. dpyiv Ac 12. éorévar (@ ut videtur ex 4) A h 5) apogr. : 
Hon AS 18. pdipiov Ac ri add. Twining 15. dptoas xal 
Tyrwhitt (dpticas Leidensis, corr. Vaticanus 1400, cat Laurentianus lx. 21): 
deptoacke AC tauov Bekker (ed. 3): reudv AC arnpec A& . 25-26. 
hpépas—duopuas Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 2038: qudpas 4) womwep "Eumedoxdijs 
kal 7d yhpas éomépay Blov 7) ducpas AS 28. dad] ért M. Schmidt 30. 
<rTov agiévra> Tov kaprév Castelvetro 
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proportion. Thus from genus to species, as: ‘There lies 5 
my ship’; for lying at anchor is a species of lying. 
From species to genus, as: ‘ Verily ten thousand noble 
deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten thousand is a 
species of large number, and is here used for a large 
number generally. From species to species, as: ‘ With 
blade of bronze drew away the life,’ and ‘ Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bronze. Here dpicas, ‘to 
draw away, is used for tapety, ‘to cleave, and tapety 
again for dpvcat,—each being a species of taking away. 
Analogy or proportion is when the second term is to the 6 
first as the fourth to the third. We may then use the 
fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. 
Sometimes too we qualify the metaphor by adding the 
term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the 
cup is to Dionysus as the shield to Ares. The cup may, 
therefore, be called ‘the shield of Dionysus, and the 
shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, as old age is to life, 
so is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called 
‘the old age of the day, and old age, ‘the evening of 
life,’ or, in the phrase of Empedocles, ‘life’s setting sun.’ 
For some of the terms of the proportion there is at times 7 
no word in existence; still the metaphor may be used. 
For instance, to scatter seed is called sowing: but the 
action of the sun in scattering his rays is nameless. Still 
this process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing 
to the seed. Hence the expression of the poet ‘sowing 
the god-created light. There is another way in which 8 
this kind of metaphor may be employed. We may apply 
an alien term, and then deny of that term one of its 
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, \ 
oixetwy TL, olov et THY aomida elrrou piddynv pn ”"Apews AAN 
+ / , 
dowov, <Kocpos O€...>. Terompévoy 8 éotly d ddas 9 
- / c \ a 9.4 / e / ' a 4 
35 MN KANOUMEVOY UTO TLV@V AUTOS TiBETaL 0 TroLnTNS, (SoKE? yap 
” 3 n 
évia eivat TovavTa) olov Ta Képata épyiyas Kal Tov tepéa 
A / 
48a apnThpa. émextetapévov Sé éorw 1) adypnuévov TO pév ay 10 
povnevTs waxpoTépm Keypnuévoy 4 TOV oiKelov 7) gvANABH 
b] / \ \ A > ls 5 > RS / 
éuBeBrAnuévy, TO Sé dv adbypnuévov Te} avTod, émexTeTamevov 
/ , 
bev olov TO WoAEwsS TOAHOS Kal TO IInAcidov IInAnvddeo, 
> t Se i \ n Gita: eS lees ae , > 
5 abypnpévov Sé olov TO Kpt Kal TO 60 Kal “ pia yiverar ap- 
dhotépav Oy.” é&ndAXNaypévov 8 éotiv Stay Tod ovopafopévov 11 
ip oe \ 52 Se «§ \ \ , 
TO pev KaTANELTN TO Oé TroLn, olov TO “ SeEvTEpov KaTa palov 
bd \ a / 
avtl tod dSeEsov. 
[adrav Sé Tov dvoudtay Ta pév Appeva TA Sé Onrea Ta 12 
10 6¢ petakd, dppeva pev boa TerevTa eis TO N cal P cal & 
Kar boa éx Tovtouv abyKetat (radta 8 éatlv S00, V nai B), 
Onrea Sé boa éx TOY hovyévTor els TETA Gel paKpa, otov eis H 
\ \ an > f > 4 »” / 
kal QO, kat Tov érexTewwopuevay ets A+ woTe ica ovpPaiver 
mTAHOn eis boa TA dppeva Kal Ta Ondrea: Td yap V Kal To 
15 <T@ Y> Tava éoti. eis 5é dpwvoy ovdev dvowa TedeuTG, ovSE 
> a / J de \ / 4 / / / 
eis daviev Bpayv. eis d¢ 70 I tTpia povov, méde Kopp TETrEpL. 
eis 86 TO T révte. ta Sé petakd eis TadTa Kat N cab &.] 
lod \ 
XXII Aé£ews Sé apetn cad} cal pr Tarewny evar. ca- 
, \ 9 > ¢ > a / ? , ’ \ 
hectaTn pev OvV EOTLY ) EK TOY KUpL@Y OVOMaT@Y, ada 
\ a 
20 TaTrewn* tmrapdderypa Sé 4 Kreodpavtos moinows Kai 4 


\ 


33. ddX’ dowov Vettori: dAda olvov A et Z 34, <xéopos 5. . .> 
Maggi 1458 a 2. xexpnuévos Hermann 7) Ac ovAdaByH éuBeBdn- 
pévn AS 3. ddnpyn péev Svri AS 4, médeos A® wnveldov Parisinus 
2038: mndéos A®: Indéos <I ndfjos cat 7d InvetSou>M. Schmidt 6. dy 
Vettori ; dys A° (0+ 1IC0=OWVI0) 10. «kal = Riccardianus 16 (confirm. 
Arabs): om, A° 14. wdHOn AS: wdHOee apogr. 15. ro = add. 
anon. ap. Tyrwhitt 17. post mévre add. 7d w&v 7d varv 7d yévu 7d 
dépv 7d dorv Riccardianus 16 Tatra <xat A> cai N <xal P> cal & 
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proper attributes; as if we were to call the shield, not 
‘the cup of Ares,’ but ‘the wineless cup.’ 

<An ornamental word . . .> 

A newly-coined word is one which has never been 9 
even in local use, but is adopted by the poet himself. 
Some such words there appear to be: as épvuryes, 
‘sprouters, for xépara, ‘horns, and dapnrtjp, ‘ supplicator, 
for iepeds, ‘ priest.’ 

63a A word is lengthened when its own vowel is exchanged 10 
for a longer one, or when a syllable is inserted. A 
word is contracted when some part of it is removed. 
Instances of lengthening are,—7dAnos for roAews, and 
IImAniddew for IInreidou: of sini Nace id 60, and 
dy, as in pia yivera dydortépwv 3b 

An altered word is one in which pak of the adhiies il 
form is left unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in def- 
tepov kata patov, dSeEvrepov is for defor. 

[Nouns in themselves are either masculine, feminine, 12 
or neuter. Masculine are such as end in », p, s, or in 
some letter compounded with s,—these being two, » 
and £ Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, namely » and w, and—of vowels that admit of 
lengthening—those in a. Thus the number of letters in 
which nouns masculine and feminine end is the same; 
for yy and & are equivalent to endings ins. No noun ends 
in a mute or a vowel short by nature. Three only end in 
t,—pédt, Komp, Témrepe: five end in v. Neuter nouns 
end in these two latter vowels; also in v and ¢.] 

XXII The perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean. The clearest style is that which uses only current 
or proper words; at the same time it is mean :—witness 
the poetry of Cleophon and of Sthenelus. That diction, 

G 
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\ \ n 
LOevérov. ceuvny Sé cab éEaddrdTTovea TO idiwTiKov 7) Tots 
a / \ \ f lal \ 
Eevixois xexpnuévn Eevixov dé Aéywo yAOTTav Kal pera- 
\ » ae 4 / \ a \ \ \ 4 b ee 
hopav Kal €TEeKTACLY Kal TaY TO Tapa TO KUpLOV. GAN ay2 
ee ¢ n / x + ” x 
Tis Gua atrayta ToavtTa Troimon, } alviyya éeotar  BapBa- 
/ x \ 9 3 Lad y 3\ \ b] 
25 pusposs av pev ovv éx petahopav, aivuyywa, av dé ex 
a / | Eee / O/ ef bd / 
yAwrrav, BapBapicpos* aiviyparos te yap idéa avn oti, 
\ / e / > / / \ \ 5 \ 
TO AéyovTa UTdpyovTa advvata cuvdryal. KaTa wey OY THY 
a ” > / / > er A a 
TOV <add\AoV> ovouaTtav civOecw ovy olov Te TOUTO TroLhoaL 
Kata S¢ Thy petadopav évdéyerat, olov “ dvdp’ eidov rupli yar- 
\ ER ay / 39 \ a a bY a 
30 KOV €m avept KOANNCAYTA, Kal TA TOLAVTA, EK TOV YAOT- 
fal / a BA lal 4 / \ 
tov BapBapiopos. Set apa Kexpacbai mas Tovtois: TO3 
\ \ a \ / \ / ® € fa) 
pev yap pa idvwtiKov Tomes unde Tarewvov, olov 7» yA@TTA 
¢ / 
Kal % petadhopa Kal Oo Koopmos Kal TadA\G TA Elpnuéva 
\ 
ein, TO Se KUpLov THY cadynveav. ovK éhaxLoTov dé pépos 4 
\ \ a 
ussb oupPdrArcTaL eis TO Gades THs AéEews Kal pH lOvwTLKOV 
ai émextdces Kal amoxotat kal éEaddayal TOV ovopd- 
# ) 
Tov: did pev yap TO dAdws exew 7) ws TO KUpPLOY, Tapa 


\ ’ \ / \ ip ARID \ / \ \ \ 
TO ELwOds yiryvomevov, TO pn Ldvw@TLKOY TrotnoeL, Sua SE TO KoL- 


on 


a a ’ / \ \ + ef b] > n / 
5 vwovely TOD elwOoTos TO cadés Ectat. WaTE OVK OpOds Yréryov- 
a a , a / 
OW Of ETLTLML@VTES TO TOLOUT@ TPdT@ THs SvadéxTov Kal dia- 
8 a \ / Z Ez x id ¢ > n e 

KopmoodyTes TOV TroimTHny, olov Evedeldns 0 apyaios, ws 
er a BY f > / Ae! SRE TN A 2 / 
paodvov Trovety, eb TLS doce. éxteivery €b omrocov BovdeTat, 


iauBoroujoas év aith tH réEeu “’Emvydpny eidov Mapa- 


24. &ua dravra Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 2038: av daavra A®: daravra al. 

Toney apogr.: mojoar A® 28. d\\wv add. Margoliouth, collato Arabe 
‘reliqua nomina’: xvpiwy add. Heinsius oWwbecw] ovviPeav Tucker 

ov’xolovra A& 29. fort. ueradopay Bywater lov Ae mupt 
xarxdv Vettori; mupixadxov codd. 30-31. ante vel post é«— Bap- 
Bapicwds lacunam statuit Gomperz 31, Kexpdc0ac Maggi e cod. Lam- 
pridii (‘si miscentur haec’ Arabs): xexplo@a codd. cett. 1458 b 1. 
ouuBdrerat A®: cupBddrovrac apogr. 9. "Emcxdpyy Bursian : free xdpw Ac: 
él xdpw =, ut videtur (‘appellatum cum favore’ Arabs) eldov apogr. : 
idov A®; liwv Gomperz 
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on the other hand, is lofty and raised above the common- 
place which employs unusual words. By unusual, I 
mean strange (or rare) words, metaphorical, lengthened,— 
anything, in short, that differs from the normal idiom. 
Yet a style wholly composed of such words is either a2 
riddle or a jargon; a riddle, if it consists of metaphors ; 
a jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) words. For the 
essence of a riddle is to express true facts under im- 
possible combinations. Now this cannot be done by any 
arrangement of ordinary words, but by the use of meta- 
phor it can. Such is the riddle:—‘ A man I saw who 
on another man had glued the bronze by aid of fire,’ and 
others of the same kind. A diction that is made up of ' 
strange (or rare) terms is a jargon. A certain infusion, 3 
therefore, of these elements is necessary to style; for the 
strange (or rare) word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise it above 
the commonplace and mean, while the use of proper 
words will make it perspicuous. But nothing contributes 4 | 
1458b more to produce a clearness of diction that is remote: 
from commonness than the lengthening, contraction, and 
alteration of words. For by deviating in exceptional 
cases from the normal idiom, the language will gain 
distinction ; while, at the same time, the partial con- 
formity with usage will give perspicuity. The critics, 5 
_ therefore, are in error who censure these licenses of 
speech, and hold the author up to ridicule. Thus 
Eucleides, the elder, declared that it would be an easy 
matter to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 
will. He caricatured the practice in the very form of 
his diction, as in the verse: 
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na / > 4 ’ \ 
10 Oavabde Badifovta, Kal “ovK av y épdpevos Tov éxeivou éd- 
\ , / / 
réBopov.” TO pev ovv haiverOai Tas ypwapmevoyv TOUTP TH 
, lal \ \ / \ € / > \ Lal 
TpoT@ yedotov: TO dé METPLOV KOLWOY aTrdvT@Y éoTl TOV pe 
al \ 4 a \ , \ a ” 
poav' Kal yap petadpopais Kal yAwTTais Kal Tos aAXoLS 
ByA 4 > a \ > / | ay \ al \ 
eldeou ypw@pevos ampeTa@s Kat éritndes emt Ta yEedoia TO 
a SN NM 5) / \ Ae / i / » A, 
15 aUTO av atrepydoaito. TO dé dpyotrov bcov Siadéper ert 
a > a / b] f ‘al / BJ e > 
Tov éTaV OewpeicOw évTiOewévwv TOY <KUpimy> dvoUaTwY eis 
\ / RK peeks. a , \ ina She, a“ Lal 
TO méTpov. Kal éml THS yAOTTHS Sé Kal ert TOV peTapopar 
» Vey: Bees | A ” > fa) \ A \ 4 2). Oe 
kal érl Tov GdXAwY eoy peTaTiOels av TUS TA KUPLA OVOMaTA 
, ¢ > nr / e \ oe, / > 
KaTioot OTL aAANOH Aéyouev: olov TO avTO ToLncaYTOS iap- 
n 4 , a / / 
20 Belov Aioydrov kal Kvpuridov, év 5é povov dvowa petabév- 
’ \ / > / a \ \ / \ 
Tos, avtl [kuplou] ewOotos yA@TTay, TO pév paiveTrar Kado 
A \ a 
To & evtehés. Aloyvros pev yap év TH PironrH hy erroince 
, > A / ? / / 
hayédawa <d> pov cdpkas éobier todos, 
e de 3 \ pene 6. \ fa a £0 \ 
0 O€ avtt Tod écOies TO Oowdrar petéOnKer. Kal 
n , 0 Oak x / \ by 5 \ \ > ea 
25 vov S€ pw éwv OAlyos TE Kal ovTLOaVOS Kal deLKnS, 
el Tus A€you TA KUpLa peTaTLOels 


n / ‘ME / ere \ 5) / 
vov 5é pw. é@y puxpos te Kal aoBewKos Kal aevdyjs: 





1 Odyss. ix. 515, viv 5é w’ édv ddlyos Te kal odridavds Kal dxckus. 





10. dv vy’ épduevos apogr.: dv yepdwevos A°: av yevoduevos Tyrwhitt: dy 
mpiduevos Gomperz ll. ws A®: daperads Twining: rdévrws Hermann 
12. pérpiov Spengel: érpov codd. 14. éxi ra apogr.: érera 
Ac éml 7a yehoia secl. Gomperz 15. apydrrov apogr.: dpuédr- 
tovros A®: dpuorrévrws Tucker 16. émév] érexrdcewy Tyrwhitt 

<«xuplwy> coni. Vahlen 19. iduBiov Ae 20. AloxtAw Evpumldouv 
Essen: Evpirldov cat Aloxvdov Richards perabévros Parisinus 20388, 
Ald. : peraribévros AS 21. aut xvplov aut elwOéros secludendum esse 
coni. Vahlen <xai> elw@éros Heinsius 23. payédawva 5 H Ritter: 
gayédawva Hapogr.: payddeva } A®: payédaway 4} Hermann: dayédaw’ det 
Nauck 25. dé wedw Ac decxjs Riccardianus 46 (‘ut non conveniat’ 
Arabs): devijs A®: &xixus (cum var. lect. decxyjs) Od. ix. 515 27. dé 
pew Ac paxpods dé AS 
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"Emvydpny eidov Mapadavdde Badiforta, 
or, 

ovx adv y épdpevos Tov éxeivou édr€Bopor. 
To employ such license at all obtrusively is, no doubt, 6 
grotesque; but in any mode of poetic diction there 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, strange (or rare) 
words, or any similar forms of speech, would produce 
the like effect if used without propriety and with the 
express purpose of being ludicrous. How great a differ- 7 
ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may 
be seen in Epic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a strange (or rare) 
word, esmetaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the current or proper term, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line. But the alteration of a single word by Euripides, 
who employed the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 


trivial. Aeschylus in his Philoctetes says: 
payédawa <S> % pov cdpxas éobier todos: 
Euripides substitutes @owdarar ‘feasts on’ for écdiea 
‘feeds on.’ Again, in the line, 
vov dé pw éwy drdJyos Te Kal ovTLOavesS Kal deLKys, 
the difference will be felt if we substitute the common 
words, 


a , ? \ t 
vov 0€ pw éav piKpds Te Kal acOeviKds Kal deLdys. 
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Sigpov deixértov Katabels ortynyv te Tpamelar,' 
30 Sidpov poxOnpov xatabeis pixpdv te tpametav: 
/ 39 
Kal TO “Hdves Bodwow, ” Hroves Kpafovow. ere dé Apidpa- 8 
Sys TOS Tpaywdods exwmp@der, STL & ovdels Av eltroe ev TH Sia- 
NEKT@ TOUTOLS YpavTat, olov TO SwuaTwY dro GNA 1) 
b) \ / \ \ / \ \ ee" / \ \ 
avo dopadtov, kal TO céOev Kal TO eyo Sé vw Kal Td 
> 
59a AyiAréws mépe GAA py Trepl “AyirAréas, kal doa adra 
a \ \ \ \ 9 > a / aN \ 
TotavTa.' Sua yap TO pn eivas év Tols KuptoLs Totel TO WH 


? \ 5] ial / e \ fa) > Lal \ a 
idvwtixov ev TH A€éEEL Atravta Ta ToLadTa* éxelvos dé TOUTO 


so 


/ BA \ / \ \ / lal > / / 
nyvoe. éotiy Sé péya pev TO ExdoT@ TOY eipnuévav TpeTrov- 
n a / 
5 Tas yphnola, Kal Sitdois dvowace Kal yAw@TTaLs, TOAD Sé 
/ a 
péytoTov TO weTapopiKoY Eival. povoyv yap TovTO oUTE Tap’ 
ro , al 
adnrov éotr AaBeiv evpvias te onpetov éott+ TO yap ev 
/ \ \ al > n ARE: / \ 
petadépe TOTO duotov Oewpeiv éotiv. Tov 5 dvopdTtwy Ta 10 
na Ld val fal 
pev Sutra pdduota apporrer Tots SulupdpBors, ai dé yA@TTaL 
a e a e \ \ a > / \ b 
10 Tois HpwsKois, ai 5é petapopal trois iapPelow. Kal év 
pev Tois HpwcKots atravta yphou.a Ta eipnuéva, év O€ Tois 
/ a a 
iapBelors Sia TO Stet pdrdsota réEW pupetoOar TadTa ap- 
/ fa > x / 
poTTe. TOY ovoydtav boos Kav év Royous Tis YXpr- 
a f We _ / 
calito got O¢ TA TOLAVTA TO KUpLOV Kal peTahopa Kal KOo[LOS. 
an a / 
15 Wepl pev ovv Tpaywdias Kal THs ev TO TpatTew pipny- 


val \ 4 
gews EcTM Huiv iKava TA Eipnuéva. 





1 Odyss. xx. 259, Sippov decxédov Karabels dAlynv re Tpdrefary. 
2 [liad xvii. 265. 





29. decxétovy Parisinus 2038, coni. Susemihl: 7’ deucé\covy AC: 7° aixéduov 


Vahlen 31. 7d twves Bodow 7 twves AC 32, elmo: apogr.: elmne 
Ac 1459 a 4. 7d apogr.: rau AS 10 et 12. lapBios Ac 13. Kav 
Riccardianus 46: kat A° bcos post év add, AC: om. apogr.: Trois 
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Or, if for the line, 

Sidpov devxédvov Katabels ddiynv te Tpamelay, 
we read, 

Sigpov poxOnpov xatabels puxpdv te Tpamelav. 

Or, for judves Bodwow, jidves Kpafovor. 

Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using s 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary speech : 
for example, dwpudtwv do instead of dro Swpdaror, 

1459 2 oé0en, éya 5é vv, “AytdAdéws sréps instead of Tept 
"Axyidréws, and the like. It is precisely because such 
phrases are not part of the current idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see, 

It is a great matter to observe propriety in these 9 
several modes of expression, as also in compound words, 
strange (or rare) words, and so forth. But the greatest 
thing by far is to have a command of metaphor. This’ 
alone cannot be imparted by another; it is the mark of 
genius, for to make good metaphors implies an eye for 
resemblances. 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are 10 
best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, 
metaphors to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all 
these varieties are serviceable. But in iambic verse, 
which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are found even 
in prose. These are,—the current or proper, the meta- 
phorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means. of 
action this may suffice. 
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XXIII Ilept 8é rhs Sunynwatinhs kav Ev<b> pétp@ popntiras, 
54 Py a \ 50 6 sf > a YA , 
ore det Tovs wvOovs KaOdrrep év Tais Tpayediais curLieTavat 
Spapatixods Kal rep piav mpakw ornv Kal tedrelav, éyovoay 

20 apyny Kal wéoa Kal Tédos, iv Batep Coov ev Odov Toh TV 
oiKelay Hdovny, Shrov, kal pa opotas icropiais Tas our- 
Bécers clvar, dv als avdynn ody) pds mpdkews movetcOas 
SyAwow adr évds ypovov, dca ev ToUT@ cuvéBH Tepl Eva 
7) THelous, OY ExacTov ws eruxev Eyer Tpds GAANAA. BoTrEp 2 

25 yap KaTa Tovs avTod’s ypdvous } T ev Larapive éyéveTo 
vavpayia Kal % év LuKeria Kapyndoviav payn ovddéey 
Tpos TO avTo cuvtetvovoas TédoS, OTH Kal év Tois ehekis 
xpovois éviore yiverar Odtepov peta Odtepov, cE ay ev 
ovdéev yivetas TéXos. ayeddv 8€ of TroAAOL TOY ToLNTaY TODTO 

30 Spaot. S10, womep elropev HOn, Kal tatty Oeoméowos avs 
davein “Opnpos mapa tods aAdous, TH pNde TOV TOAEMOV 

/ 4 > \ . A b] 2 a a e/ 
KalTep €XovTa apynv Kal TéAOS EmTrLYELPHoaL ToLely OXOV* 
Aiav yap av péyas Kab ovK evovvorrtos Ewerrev EceoOat, 
n TO peyéer petpidlovta Katamemrcypévoy TH TovKtig. 

35 vov 8 ev pépos amrordaBov émevoodiows Kéypntar avTav 
monAols, olov vedv KaTadoyw Kal addols eretcodiots, ols 
SiarapBaver tiv toinow. of & adda tept &va Tovovcr 

\ } 4 / \ , n a e 

1459p Kal tepl Eva ypovoy Kal pilav mpakiy modupeph, olov o 
17. xdv évt pérpw scripsi (cf. 1449 b 11, 1459 b 32): Kal év pérpy codd. 

18. ocuvicrava A®: ovvesrdva coni. Vahlen 20. movet AS 21. dpolas 
tcroplats ras cuvvOéoes Dacier (confirmat aliquatenus Arabs): opolas ioroptacs 

ras owO@hoes Riccardianus 46: duolas toroplas ras ovvjOes codd.: olas 
icroplas Tas cuvHbers M‘Vey 22. efvac] Octvas Bywater . 25. Zaraplvy 

Ac 26. vavpaxla apogr.: vatuaxos A& 28. wera Odrepov Parisinus 
2038, coni. Castelvetro: mera Oarépov A& 31. 7r@ Riccardianus 16 : 7d 

Ac 33-84, péya (rec. corr. uéyas)—evovvorros—perpidfovra A®: pwéya— 


ebotvorrov—perplatov Bursian 35. a’rév secl. Christ: airod Heinsius 
36. ols Riccardianus 16; dls pr. A® 
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XXIII As to that poetic imitation which is narrative imoPic 
form and employs a single metre, the plot manifestly ~~~ 
ought, as in a tragedy, to be constructed on dramatic 
principles. It should have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a middle, 
and anend. It will thus resemble a living organism 
in all its unity, and produce the pleasure proper to 
it. It will differ in structure from historical composi- 
tions, which of necessity present not a single action, 
but a single period, and all that happened within 
that period to one person or to many, little connected 
together as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at 2 
Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily 
took place at the same time, but did not tend to any one 
result, so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet no single result is thereby 
produced. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most poets. Here again, then, as has been already 3 
observed, the transcendent excellence of Homer is 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and an end. It would have been too vast a 
theme, and not easily embraced in a single view. If, 
again, he had kept it within moderate limits, it must 
have been over-complicated by the variety of the in- 
cidents. As it is, he detaches a single portion, and 
admits as episodes many events from the general story 
of the war—such as the Catalogue of the ships and 
others—thus diversifying the poem. All other poets 

1459b take a single hero, a single period, or an action single 
indeed, but with a multiplicity of parts. Thus did the 
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author of the Cypria and of the Little Iliad. For this 4 
reason the Iliad and the Odyssey each furnish the 
subject of one tragedy, or, at most, of two; while the 
Cypria supplies materials for many, and the Little Iliad 
for eight—the Award of the Arms, the Philoctetes, the 
Neoptolemus, the Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, 
the Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure 
of the Fleet. 

XXIV Again, Epic poetry must have as many kinds as 
Tragedy: it must be simple, or complex, or ‘ ethical,’ 
or ‘pathetic.’ The parts also, with the exception of 
song and spectacle, are the same; for it requires 
Reversals of the Situation, Recognitions, and Scenes of 
Suffering. Moreover, the thoughts and the diction must 2 
be artistic. In all these respects Homer is our earliest 
and sufficient model. Indeed each of his poems has a 
twofold character. The Iliad is at once simple and 
‘pathetic, and the Odyssey complex (for Recognition 
scenes run through it), and at the same time ‘ethical.’ 
Moreover, in diction and thought they are supreme. 

Epic poetry differs from Tragedy in the scale on3 
which it is constructed, and in its metre. As regards 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate 
limit :—the beginning and the end must be capable of 
being brought within a single view. This condition 
will be satisfied by poems on a smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answering in length to the group of 
tragedies presented at a single sitting. 

Epic poetry has, however, a great—a apadiation 4 
capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 
reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several lines of 
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actions carried on at one and the same time; we must 
confine ourselves to the action on the stage and the part 
taken by the players. But in Epic poetry, owing to the 
narrative form, many events simultaneously transacted 
can be presented; and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add mass and dignity to the poem. The Epic has here 
an advantage, and one that conduces to grandeur of 
effect, to diverting the mind of the hearer, and relieving 
the story with varying episodes. For sameness of 
incident soon produces satiety, and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 

As for the metre, the heroic measure has proved its 5 
fitness by the test of experience. If a narrative poem 
in any other metre or in many metres were now com- 
posed, it would be found incongruous. For of all 
measures the heroic is the stateliest and the most 
massive; and hence it most readily admits rare words 
and metaphors, which is another point in which the 
narrative form of imitation stands alone. On the other 

1460a hand, the iambic and the trochaic tetrameter are stirring 
measures, the latter being akin to dancing, the former 
expressive of action. Still more absurd would it be to 6 
mix together different metres, as was done by Chaeremon. 
Hence no one has ever composed a poem on a great scale 
in any other than heroic verse. Nature herself, as we 
have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. 

Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 
of being the only poet who rightly appreciates the part 
he should take himself. The poet should speak as little 
as possible in his own person, for it is not this that makes 
him an imitator. Other poets appear themselves upon 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in 
a man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with a 
character of his own. 

The element of the wonderful is required in Tragedy. 8 
The irrational, on which the wonderful depends for its 
chief effects, has wider scope in Epic poetry, because there 
the person acting is not seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
Hector would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Greeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that every 
one tells a story with some addition of his own, 
knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer whos 
has chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies 
skilfully. The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, men imagine that, if the second is, the first 
likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the first thing is untrue, it is quite un- 
necessary, provided the second be true, to add that the 
first is or has become, For the mind, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. 
There is an example of this in the Bath Scene of the 
Odyssey. 

Accordingly, the poet should prefer probable im- 10 
possibilities to improbable possibilities. The tragic plot 
must not be composed of irrational parts. Everything 
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irrational should, if possible, be excluded; or, at all 
events, it should lie outside the action of the play (as, 
in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama,—as in the 
Electra, the messenger’s account of the Pythian games ; 
or, as in the Mysians, the man who has come from Tegea 
to Mysia and is still speechless. The plea that otherwise 
the plot would have been ruined, is ridiculous; such a 
plot should not in the first instance be constructed. 
But once the irrational has been introduced and an air 
of likelihood imparted to it, we must accept it in spite of 
the absurdity. Take even the irrational incidents in the 
Odyssey, where Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. 
How intolerable even these might have been would be 
apparent if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. 

u460b As it is, the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm 
with which the poet invests it. 

The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of 11 
the action, where there is no expression of character 
or thought. For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

XXV With respect to critical difficulties and their solu- 
tions, the number and nature of the sources from which 
they may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 





other artist, must of necessity imitate one of three 

objects things as they were or are, things as they are 

said or thought to be, or things as they ought to be.| 

The vehicle of expression is language,—either current 2 

terms or, it may be, rare words or metaphors. There 

are also many modifications of language, which we 
H 
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concede to the poets. Add to this, that the standard of 3 
correctness is not the same in poetry and politics, any 
more than in poetry and any other art. Within the art 
of poetry itself there are two kinds of faults,—those 





which touch its essence, and those which are accidental. 
If a poet has chosen to imitate something, <but has 4 
imitated it incorrectly> through want of capacity, the 
error is inherent in the poetry. But if the failure is 
due to a wrong choice—if he has represented a horse 
as throwing out both his off legs at once, or introduced 
technical inaccuracies in medicine, for example, or in 
any other art—the error is not essential to the poetry. 
These are the points of view from which we should 
consider and answer the objections raised by the 
critics. 

First as to matters which concern the poet’s own 5 
art. If he describes the impossible, he is guilty of 
an error; but the error may be justified, if the end 
of the art be thereby attained (the end being that 
already mentioned),—if, that is, the effect of this or 
any other part of the poem is thus rendered more 
striking. A case in point is the pursuit of Hector. 
If, however, the end might have been as well, or better, 
attained without violating the special rules of the poetic 
art, the error is not justified: for every kind of error 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it? For example,—not 
to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter 
than to paint it inartistically. 

Further, if it be objected that the description is not 6 
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true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—‘ But the 
objects are as they ought to be’: just as Sophocles said 
that he drew men as they ought to be; Euripides, as 
they are. In this way the objection may be met. If,7 
however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 
may answer,—‘ This is how men say the thing is. This 
applies to tales about the gods. It may well be that 
these stories are not higher than fact nor yet true to 

14612 fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said’ Again, a 
description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, it was 
the fact’; as in the passage about the arms: ‘ Upright 
upon their butt-ends stood the spears. This was the 
custom then, as it now is among the Illyrians. 

Again, in examining whether what has been said or 8 
done by some one is poetically right or not, we must 
not look merely to the particular act or saying, and ask 
whether it is poetically good or bad. We must also con- 
sider by whom it is said or done, to whom, when, by 
what means, or for what end ; whether, for instance, it 
be to secure a greater good, or avert a greater evil. 

Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to 9 
the usage of language. We may note a rare word, as in 
ouphas péev mpatov, where the poet perhaps employs 
ovpjas not in the sense of mules, but of sentinels. So, 
again, of Dolon : ‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon.’ 

It is not meant that his body was ill-shaped, but that his 
face was ugly; for the Cretans use the word evevdés, 
‘well-favoured,’ to denote a fair face. Again, Swpdrepov 
5é xépave, ‘mix the drink livelier, does not mean ‘ mix 
it stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘ mix it quicker.’ 
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Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, as ‘ Now all 10 
gods and men were sleeping through the night,—-while at 
the same time the poet says: ‘ Often indeed as he turned 
his gaze to the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound 
of flutes and pipes,’ ‘All’ is here used metaphorically 
for ‘many, all being a species of many. So in the 
verse,—‘ alone she hath no part .. , oly, ‘alone, is 
metaphorical; for the best known may be called the 
only one. 

Again, the solution may depend upon accent or 11 
breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos solved the difficulties 
in the lines,—Sidopuev (Scddpev) Sé of, and 7d pév od (ov) 
Katatverat OuBpo. 

Or again, the question may be solved by punctuation, 12 
as in Empedocles,—‘ Of a sudden things became mortal 
that before had learnt to be immortal, and things un- 
mixed before mixed.’ 

Or again, by ambiguity of meaning,—as map- 13 
oxnceyv Se mréo vié, where the word mdAéw is 
ambiguous, 

Or by the usage of language. Thus any mixed 14 


drink is called oivos, ‘wine’ Hence Ganymede is said 
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‘to pour the wine to Zeus,’ though the gods do not 
drink wine. So too workers in iron are called yadxéas, 
or workers in bronze. This, however, may also be taken 
as a metaphor. 

Again, when a word seems to involve some incon- 15 
sistency of meaning, we should consider how many 
senses it may bear in the particular passage. For 16 
example: ‘there was stayed the spear of bronze ’—we 
should ask in how many ways we may take ‘being 
checked there. The true mode of interpretation is the 

1461 b precise opposite of what Glaucon mentions. Critics, he 
says, jump at certain groundless conclusions; they pass 
adverse judgment and then proceed to reason on it; and, 
assuming that the poet has said whatever they happen 
to think, find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icarius has been treated 
in this fashion. The critics imagine he was a Lacedae- 
monian. They think it strange, therefore, that Tele- 
machus should not have met him when he went to 
Lacedaemon. But the Cephallenian story may perhaps 
be the true one. They allege that Odysseus took a wife 
from among themselves, and that her father was Icadius 
not Icarius. It is merely a mistake, then, that gives 
plausibility to the objection. 3 

In general, the impossible must be justified by 17 


reference to artistic requirements, or to the higher 
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reality, or to received opinion. With respect to the 
requirements of art, a probable impossibility is to be 
preferred to a thing improbable and yet possible. Again, 
it may be impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted. ‘Yes, we say, ‘but the impossible is 
the higher thing; for the ideal type must surpass the 
reality. To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge 
that the irrational sometimes does not violate reason ; 
just as ‘it is probable that a thing may happen contrary 
to probability,’ | 

Things that sound contradictory should be examined 18 
by the same rules as in dialectical refutation—whether 
the same thing is meant, in the same relation, and in the 
same sense. We should therefore solve the question by 
reference to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 19 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational 
element in the introduction of Aegeus by Euripides and 
the badness of Menelaus in the Orestes. 

Thus, there are five sources from which critical 20 
objections are drawn. Things are censured either as 

: impossible, or irrational, or morally hurtful, or contra- 
dictory, or contrary to artistic correctness. The answers 
should be sought under the twelve heads above mentioned. 

XXVI The question may be raised whether the Epic or 
Tragic mode of imitation is the higher. If the more 
refined art is the higher, and the more refined in every 
case is that which appeals to the better sort of audience, 
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the art which imitates anything and everything is 
manifestly most unrefined. The audience is supposed to 
be too dull to comprehend unless something of their own 
is thrown in by the performers, who therefore indulge 
in restless movements. Bad flute-players twist and twirl, 
if they have to represent ‘ the quoit-throw, or hustle the 
coryphaeus when they perform the ‘Scylla.’ Tragedy, 2 
it is said, has this same defect. We may compare the 
opinion that the older actors entertained of their suc- 
cessors. Mynniscus used to call Callippides ‘ape’ on 
account of the extravagance of his action, and the same 
1462 view was held of Pindarus. Tragic art, then, as a whole, 
stands to Epic in the same relation as the younger to 
the elder actors. So we are told that Epic poetry is 
addressed to a cultivated audience, who do not need 
gesture; Tragedy, to an inferior public. Being then 3 
unrefined, it is evidently the lower of the two. | 
Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in epic recitation, as by Sosi- 
stratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 
Opuntian. Next, all action is not to be condemned— 
any more than all dancing—but only that of bad per- 
formers. Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 
also in others of our own day, who are censured for 
representing degraded women. Again, Tragedy like Epic 
poetry produces its effect even without action; it reveals 
its power by mere reading. If, then, in all other respects 
it is superior, this fault, we say, is not inherent in it. 
And superior it is, because it has all the epic 
elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
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/ \ \ \ \ bs 8 x7 & e 1d \ / 
pépos THY povotKiY Kal TAS OrYvels, Se’ As ai HSoval cvvicTav- 
\ \ a 
Tat €vapyéoTata* eta Kal TO évapyés Eyer Kal év TH avayve- 
Se Oh oes, fer ” : s / As fee 
ce. Kal ert TOY Epywv' ETL TO ev EXATTOVL NKEL TO TENOS 5 
a / n 
1462b THS popenoews elvas (TO yap AOpowrTepoy Hdiov 7) TOAAS KeKpa- 
a , s \ 
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¢ b] / bla \ @ / ca) / / 
os évdéyeTar dpiota Kal OTe pdduota pias mpakews pipwy- 
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dyv Ald. dv’ ds (vel als) coni. Vahlen: 6’ js codd. 17. dvayvaoer 
Maggi: dvayvwpices A® 18. ére 7d Winstanley: é@re r@ codd. 
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music and spectacular effects as important accessories ; 
and these produce the most vivid of pleasures. Further, 
it has vividness of impression in reading as well as in 
representation. Moreover, the art attains its end within 5 


1462p narrower limits; for the concentrated effect is more 


pleasurable than one which is spread over a long time 
and so diluted. What, for example, would be the effect 
of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a form 
as long as the Iliad? Once more, the Epic imitation 6 
has less unity; as is shown by this, that any Epic poem 
will furnish subjects for several tragedies. Thus if the 
story adopted by the poet has a strict unity, it must 
either be concisely told and appear truncated; or, if it 
conform to the Epic canon of length, it must seem weak 
and watery. <Such length implies some loss of unity,> 
if, I mean, the poem is constructed out of several actions, 
like the Iliad and the Odyssey, which have many such 
parts, each with a certain magnitude of its own. Yet 
these poems are as perfect as possible in structure; each 
is, in the highest degree attainable, an imitation of a 
single action. 

\ If, then, Tragedy is superior to Epic poetry in all these 7 
respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it, as already stated 
—it plainly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as 
attaining its end more perfectly. } 

Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epics 
poetry in general; their several kinds and parts, with 
the number of each and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 
critics and the answers to these objections. # «# « 
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